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Pictured above are the elected officers of the AAUW, comprising the Executive Committee of the Bog 
Directors, in session following their election at the Atlantic City Convention. They are, seated, left tp 
Mrs. Arthur J. White, Dean Louise Troxell, President Susan B. Riley, Mrs. Lucy Somerville Hoy 
and Mrs. Charles Sidney Bluemel; standing: Mrs. Melanie R. Rosborough, Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, 
W. Clayton Lytle, Mrs. C. D. Winston, Mrs. Forster Rand Smith, Mrs. Ralph B. Alspaugh, Dr, 
Weihing McKee, Mrs. Leon F. Wood, and Dr. Blanche H. Dow. The chairmen of the standing comnj 
— also members of the Board — are pictured below. In addition, the General Director and Compt 
are ex-officio, non-voting, Board members. 
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Making Freedom a Reality 


BY ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


In the summer of 1949, the American As- 
sociation of University Women sent me 
as its representative on a 33,000 mile 
journey around the world with the first 
World Town Hall Seminars and Town 
Meetings of the Air. The conditions which 
we saw in 13 nations have a very direct 
bearing on our current national and world 
scene. It became increasingly evident to 
the 28 representatives of national organ- 
izations in our group that the words of a 
wise statesman of our generation, Henry 
L. Stimson, keynoted the major issues all 
people are facing. Secretary Stimson 
warned us four years ago that the job 
the United States had to do was “‘to make 
freedom a reality in the postwar world.” 
This, however, is not a responsibility of 
the United States alone, but of each na- 
tion and of the United Nations. 

From New York to Tokyo by way of 
Europe, the Middle East, Pakistan, In- 
dia, the Philippines, through day after 
day of free and frank discussions with 
leading men and women of each country, 
we found a deep-rooted desire for peace, 
freedom, and the well-being of individuals. 
leaders of the countries we visited ap- 
preciated that this influential group of 
Americans had a questioning interest in 
their problems, their progress, and their 
view on world affairs. The fact that we 
were obviously seeking understanding ra- 
ther than giving advice impressed them. 

We visited only the countries in the free 
world, as we were denied access by their 





This address was given by the President of the 
Association at the biennial convention in Atlantic 
City, on April 9, 1951. 


governments to the people behind the iron 
curtain. The Russian Ambassador to the 
United States never replied to the Town 
Hall request that these Americans be al- 
lowed to talk over common interests with 
the citizens of the Soviet Union. The 
Yugoslav government at first thought 
such a program could be worked out, but 
later declined. 

The Polish representative seemed en- 
thusiastic, but we were faced with a 
difficulty as to the topics that would be 
appropriate for discussion. The Polish 
suggestion was, “‘‘The Occupation Poli- 
cies of the Allies.” We accepted eagerly. 
The Polish embassy indicated that of 
course the Polish speakers would oppose 
the allied policies of occupation and the 
Americans could uphold them. But this 
was not the way our Town Hall Meetings 
were to be conducted in other nations. 
We did not wish to pit one country 
against another, but to have representa- 
tives from both nations on each side of the 
question objectively presenting factual 
data. The Polish representative was as- 
sured that if he could procure one Pole 
who would support the allied policies, it 
would not be difficult for us to find any 
number of Americans who would oppose 
them. The next question was, “And will 
your State Department permit this?” 
The Polish negotiator was told that we 
would not even ask the State Depart- 
ment. However, the Polish embassy de- 
cided such a program would be impossible 
and declined to participate. The doors to 
the iron curtain countries were closed. 

The power to think and reason has 
marked off mankind from the rest of crea- 
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tion. Now the world of independent 
thought is in peril. We have seen all too 
realistically that the first victory of the 
dictator is not over the territory of his 
neighbors, but over the mind and spirit of 
his own people. Just as we develop mate- 
rial defense against physical invasion, we 
must, if we are to contribute to the reality 
of freedom in the world, look to our spirit- 
ual and intellectual defense against the 
invasion of those rights of freedom to 
think for ourselves which are the very 
foundations of what we call the American 
way of life. 

The Report of the Trustees of the Ford 
Foundation published in September, 1950, 
puts this issue immediately before us: 


Man must choose between two opposed 
courses. One is democratic, dedicated to the 
freedom and dignity of the individual. The 
other is authoritarian, where freedom and 
justice do not exist and human rights and 
truth are subordinated wholly to the state. 
. . » The making of the choice is not a single, 
simple act of selection; it is a way of total liv- 
ing, and to choose it again and again, today and 
tomorrow, and continuously to reaffirm it in 
every act of life. 


Tue bulwarks of American freedom are 
the Constitution, the courts, an alert and 
educated citizenry, a set of individual per- 
sonal values that give higher priority to 
the preservation of freedom than to eco- 
nomic advancement, immediate advan- 
tage, and ultimately life itself. 

Basic to making freedom a reality is a 
belief that man as an individual should be 
free to learn, to think, and to say as he 
thinks. This places a heavy burden on the 
institutions which influence his thinking 
— the home, the school, the church, the 
economic institutions — to perform their 
tasks with great integrity. This freedom 
requires responsible judgment and action 
on the part of the individual exercising 
such freedom. It becomes difficult to many 
to reconcile such fundamental beliefs with 
action at times of “‘real and present dan- 
ger” to our nation. Groups such as immi- 
grants, educators, students, civil servants, 
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employees of defense concerns, scientific 
researchers in strategically significant 
areas, and religious groups become sus- 
pect. 


W: RECOGNIZE that there are, among 
others, four sources of danger to our na- 
tion. There is the external power of the 
Soviet Union, and there are some of our 
own citizens who endeavor to sap the 
strength of our nation through subversive 
activities. We must have loyal Americans 
in our government, our schools, and our 
industries. The third danger is found in 
evidence that we may be losing the right 
to differ and in some instances the right 
to a fair trial. We are justifiably concerned 
with security, but personal freedom and 
responsibility for years has been the basis 
of our national security and_ thinking 
men and women must be equally con- 
cerned with a preservation of individual 
liberty. The fourth danger lies in a possible 
slow deterioration and disorganization of 
our social institutions as a result of the 
confusions and disorder of our present 
world. 

During this convention we shall ex- 
plore some of these issues. Basic to the 
American Association of University 
Women is an emphasis on ideas, an eval- 
uation of their truth, and a respect for 
differing points of view. 

The defense program is paramount in 
our minds, not only for our own country, 
but to make freedom possible throughout 
the world. To this we shall bend our ef- 
forts. How to be vigilant for our security 
and yet to preserve freedoms of the indi- 
vidual, how to maintain the strength of 
the institutions of this country —our 
homes, our schools, our churches —in 
order that we may not fight in vain, these 
are concerns of the AAUW and we shall 
talk of such matters in the few days ahead. 
Where we as women should be primarily 
involved is significant for us to determine. 
What the American foreign policy should 
include is on our agenda. Our current and 
long-range contribution to the stabilizing 
of the economy of the nation is a majot 
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MAKING FREEDOM A REALITY 


item for us. As the purchasing agents of 
the family, we have a crucial role in help- 
ing to control inflation by understanding 
the economics involved and by acting 
accordingly. None of these factors can we 
afford to ignore. 

But what else did we see as we went 
around the world? The Filipino, the Greek, 
the Indian, the Pakistanian, the Israeli, 
the Egyptian, the Lebanese, the Turkish, 
the French, the British, the German, the 
Austrian, the Italian, and Japanese lead- 
ers met with us. They showed us their 
schools, their community services, and 
their homes. They talked frankly of their 
problems, of national and world condi- 
tions that concerned them. The Greeks 
flew us to the Albanian border to see the 
refugee camps and the camps where they 
were endeavoring to protect their children 
from the guerrilla warfare. We drove 
through the rock-covered hills of Pales- 
tine, saw the communal farms of the Jews 
and their tremendous refugee camps, their 
scientific institutes and modern commu- 
nity planning. 

In Lebanon we sat in the Arab tents 
and talked with displaced Arabs about 
their plight. Here were scholars, profes- 
sional men and women, small shopkeepers, 
farmers, herded together, their homes 
destroyed. Their children were wide-eyed 
as they looked at us and the parents talked 
freely of their concerns about the educa- 
tion of the youth in the camps, of their 
ever having opportunities to become ef- 
fective citizens and workers in the future. 
We listened to the points of view of the 
leaders of India and Pakistan. We saw the 
problems of the people in the occupied 
areas — Germany, Austria, and Japan — 
in their efforts to become sovereign states 
with political and economic independence 
of a democratic form. 

We talked with the intellectuals, the 
average persons, and the poor. Sometimes 
their knowledge was rather distorted, but 
among the intelligentsia they know a great 
deal more about the United States than 
we do about them. This contributes to a 
sense of distrust and apprehension, even 


antagonism, because they are so acutely 
aware of our power to influence and affect 
their destinies. 

In the Middle East the pattern of life 
is near starvation for many. There are 
pestilence, high birth and death rates, 
illiteracy, and economic exploitation. 
This area has a poverty which has no 
parallel in Europe; even clean water is a 
luxury, and the countries lack the essen- 
tials of education, or public health, a free 
press, and an informed public opinion. 
There is great disparity in wealth among 
individuals. And there are over a million 
homeless. 

Population problems are paramount in 
the Far East. Unless measures are taken 
to taper off the upward curve, it would 
seem practically impossible to maintain, 
let alone increase, the standard of well- 


being. 


Vietvauiy every country in Southeast 
Asia is coping with its problems under the 
guidance of young and inexperienced gov- 
ernments. They lack administrators and 
technicians. Most of them lack training 
facilities. The tasks which would ordi- 
narily be undertaken by private initiative 
in a new country as it developed are being 
initiated by government — building up 
transportation, communication, power, 
and even industries. The short lease on 
time to produce results puts every govern- 
ment under strain to choose wisely what 
it can do quickly with its limited resources 
to create the greatest effects. This would 
suggest that help of experienced experts 
in governmental organization and large- 
scale undertakings would be essential. 
Possibly we can better understand the 
human misery of Asia, of Africa, of Latin 
America, if we recognize what the chances 
are for people around the world to live 
happy, healthy, decent and useful lives. 
If you were born on any day of this year 
along with more than 200,000 other ba- 
bies born all over the world, you would 
have one chance in 20 of being born in 
the United States. The chances of being 
born white are one in three; of being born 
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a Christian one in four. You are more 
likely to be born a Confucian or a Budd- 
hist, a Mohammedan or a Taoist. 

If you are born in the United States, 
you will probably live longer than a year. 
But if you are born in India, which is 
more likely, you have only a little better 
than a one-to-four chance of living more 
than a year and only a 50-50 chance of 
growing to maturity. 

If you are born colored in most areas of 
the world, the chances are overwhelming 
that you will be chronically sick all your 
life — from malaria, or intestinal para- 
sites, or tuberculosis, or even leprosy. 
You will be weak from hunger and it is 
reasonably probable that you will experi- 
ence real famine. You will have a one-to- 
four chance of learning to read. You will 
probably live in a mud hut, with a dirt 
floor and no chimney, its roof thatched 
with straw. You will work on the land and 
most of what you raise will go to the land- 
lord. You are likely to be in debt to a 
moneylender with annual interest of from 
30 to 100 percent. 


Many millions of these sick, hungry, 
illiterate, and oppressed people belong to 
the “‘free nations” we propose to lead in 
a crusade against communism. 

What millions of these people see in 
Russian communism are liberation from 
the landlord and the moneylender, and 
the planned reconstruction of their coun- 
try. They see an end to a misery most 
Americans have never witnessed. Tyranny 
does not frighten them, for they have 
known nothing else. This misery is the 
basic problem of our one world. 

It is sheer folly to think that the United 
States alone could possibly meet all these 
world needs or that the world expects it 
to do so. But it must assume its propor- 
tionate share. This is a task for the entire 
world, utilizing the assets of each country. 
Many nations need capital, technical ad- 
vice, more efficient government and busi- 
ness administration, better tax systems, 
improved credit facilities as prerequisites 
for industrial and agricultural expansion. 
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People in underdeveloped countries want 
power machines, heavy machine tools, and 
tractors, but with these things must come 
the educational and administrative pro- 
grams, if they are to be efficiently used, 
Trade barriers must be examined and ad- 
justed to facilitate as free as possible a 
flow of goods. To make freedom a reality 
in these areas, neighbors must be called 
in, and the contributions of both private 
industry and government will be essential. 


Bor let us turn again to the United 
States and see wherein other nations con- 
sider we too have not achieved the reality 
of freedom. The point most persistently 
made to us around the world was our un- 
democratic practices at home, our atti- 
tudes about religious and racial minor:- 
ties. This is the most telling card used by 
the Communists, not only among the col- 
ored races who constitute two-thirds of 
the world, but in Europe as well. This 
undermines our leadership on the issue of 
the Declaration of Human Rights in the 
United Nations. It also raises questions 
on the democratic spirit, the sincerity 
and the reliability of America’s Crusade 
for Freedom. 

Of course there are still very obvious 
vestiges of the caste system in Asia, and 
strong class differences in Europe and 
racial ones in Africa. But America is the 
nation that is spearheading the drive for 
democracy. We are advising governments 
on democratic practices. Any undemo- 
cratic actions on our part are therefore 
open to immediate criticism. 

The Town Hall participants could not 
have gone around the world demonstrat- 
ing democratic relationships if we had not 
had representatives of various religions 
and races in our group. It was an out 
standing Negro woman among us who, 
when asked in India about our discrimin« 
tory practices in the United States, said, 
“Yes, we have discrimination in America, 
but I have now been more than half-way 
around the world and I have yet to se 
brown peoples in any nation that have 
made the advances of those in Americ 
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MAKING FREEDOM A REALITY 


We live in a country where we can strive 
for the things we believe should be.” Very 
little is known abroad of the progress that 
has been made in the United States in 
these relationships, even though it has 
been slow and leaves much to be desired. 

We are being scrutinized critically by 
the peoples of Asia. Unfortunately, the 
impression of American life and institu- 
tions held in Asia are derived from what 
they describe as our “kiss-kiss, bang, 
bang”’ films. The color lines of our coun- 
try become more and more talked of in 
these areas, and the appeal of communism 
on this point is very decisive. 

The European and Pacific editions of 
Time reported the action of the American 
Association of University Women on 
membership at the Seattle convention. 
In every country we visited, the members 
of the federations of university women 
commended the Association for this step. 
They had been watching developments 
with great interest and concern. It was a 
more important action than we might all 
realize. 


Is THE struggle for freedom, our schools 
will play a very important role in inter- 
group relations and in providing experi- 
ence in democratic living. The American 
Council on Education in its survey and ap- 
praisal of Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials found that in general — 


The teaching materials and outlines com- 
monly used in our elementary and secondary 
schools do not present a clear and convincing 
picture for pupils of the role of the individual 
ina democratic society, of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and of the nature of personality 
growth and adjustment. . . . Little is found 
about the role of ethnic, racial, or religious 
groups in American society. . . . It could be 
very easy for a pupil to graduate from high 
shool in the United States without ever hav- 
ing studied any of these factors of group life in 
America. 


Pupils studying in typical schools of the 
United States, the report continues, are 
hot given basic information about the 
races of mankind. There is a heavy em- 


phasis on historical data. Indians are en- 
countered largely on the frontier; Negroes 
are studied as slaves; Asiatics in terms of 
West Coast conflicts of a generation ago. 
There is relatively little sociological anal- 
ysis of the groups as they are today, or 
of the direct problems of inter-cultural and 
inter-racial relations in American life. 
It is evident that making freedom a real- 
ity must be more directly related to our 
educational programs, techniques, and 
materials. 


Ox EvERY front, around the world, 
democracy is on trial. In many countries, 
people are just emerging from a feudalistic 
society. Their opportunities for the expe- 
rience of individual responsibility for the 
actions of their governments have been 
negligible. There have been many nega- 
tive forces, but an awakening has taken 
place. People are asking questions about 
their impoverished condition. The desire 
for more education and improved stand- 
ards of living for the masses is growing. 
In Eastern Europe, the Middle East, and 
Asia either the elite or the rulers of the 
garrison state control governmental poli- 
cies. Yet even these leaders realize their 
people will not long be satisfied with just 
words about freedom. It must be a reality. 

Two questions we must ask ourselves. 
What are we doing in the AAUW to make 
freedom a reality? What more can we as 
individual members and as an Associa- 
tion do in the future? The first question 
we can answer in terms of our present 
activities: Maintaining and improving the 
quality of our schools. Extending pro- 
grams for the care and supervision of 
children. Cultivating informed public 
opinion. Finding ways to relieve tensions 
between groups and individuals and im- 
proving human relationships in our com- 
munities. Working with agencies of the 
United Nations to study the educational, 
social, and economic needs of nations and 
to make recommendations for action. 
Participating with agencies of our fed- 
eral, state and local governments to for- 
mulate domestic policies for the best inter- 
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ests of our people and for formulating 
American foreign policy. Endeavoring to 
give women the opportunity to participate 
fully in all phases of American life. Recog- 
nizing through the fellowship program the 
continuing need for well trained minds in 
all fields. Helping to build understanding 
between peoples by international grants 
and by sending representatives abroad to 
work on specific missions. Through art, 
encouraging creative expression. 

The answers to the second question — 
what contributions can we make to free- 
dom in the future — lie with this conven- 
tion to seek and to find. 





I, was the United States that said all 
people are born free and equal. It was this 
nation that in the eighteenth century 
represented a revolution in human affairs 
and in political life. Surely we should then 
understand the present longings of our 
neighbors. If we have the moral strength 
to help individuals free themselves from 
frustrations and prejudices, to assume a 
mature political leadership that is con- 
cerned humbly with the welfare of the 
world as well as with our own best inter- 
ests, we shall not only demonstrate the 
strength of this republic, but we shall 
encourage the growth of freedom in many 
countries. It will not be identical with 
ours, but will be designed to fit the needs 
and conditions of the people it serves. 

Stephen Vincent Benet’s poem rings in 
my ears: 
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There are certain words 

Our own and others we’re used to — words 
we've used, 

Heard, had to recite, forgotten . . 

Liberty, equality, fraternity. 


Iam merely saying — what if these words pass? 

What if they pass and are gone and are no 
more? 

They were bought with belief and passion, at 
great cost. 

They were bought with bitter and anonymous 
blood 

Of farmers, teachers, shoemakers and fools 

Who broke the old rule, and the price of 
kings. ... 


It took a long time to buy these words. 
It took a long time, and much pain. 


These words must be kept alive with 
real meaning if the “American Proposi- 
tion” is to survive. We have set a task for 
ourselves that requires clear thinking, a 
sensitivity to human values, and a dedi- 
cation of all our spiritual resources. 

Inscribed over the desk of one of the 
deans in a Pakistan college is Jinnah’s 
message to his people: “God has given us 
a grand opportunity to show our worth as 
architects of a new state, and let it not be 
said that we did not prove equal to the 
task.” This is the same task that the peo- 
ples of the world look to the United States 
to help accomplish through its leadership 
in the United Nations — making freedom 
a reality. Let it not be said that we did 
not prove equal to the task. 
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AAUW Fellows and Their Survival 


BY ROSEMOND TUVE 


intend to talk about something which I 
grant no human being can achieve with 
any great degree of perfection, but which 
every human being I respect, up and down 
the recorded centuries, has believed in 
and does believe in. And I include the 
present company among those to whom I 
give this respect — for there is no con- 
ceivable other reason for working for the 
fellowship cause. I refer to that strange 
and passionate human belief: that it is 
necessary and good to look for the truth 
about things. 

The American Association of University 
Women has put that value high. In your 
fellowship program you have found a 
means of sending out scouts where one 
cannot go in person, in the hope that later 
all men will benefit by any pushing back 
of the boundaries of the unknown which 
surrounds us on all sides — whether this 
unknown be the nature of the physical 
world, which the natural scientist investi- 
gates; the nature of man’s mind, of his 
institutions and their success or failure, 
which the historian, the psychologist, 
the social scientist, investigates; or the 
nature and the validity of man’s answers 


Convention delegates set some kind of record in 
their demand for the text of this address, given 
at the fellowship session of the convention. Mim- 
eographed copies were run off overnight, and dis- 
appeared like hotcakes. That a scholar in medi- 
eal and Renaissance literature evoked such a 
response is perhaps one more tribute to the value 
f the humanities. Dr. Tuve is professor of Eng- 
lish at Connecticut College, and a former AAUW 
fellow (1928-29). She was awarded the Rosemary 
Crawshay Prize by the British Academy in 1949 
for her book, Elizabethan and Metaphysical 
Imagery. 


to his question, “what is worth doing?” 
— which the artist, the philosopher, the 
man of letters investigates. 

The scouts sent out ahead by the 
AAUW fellowship program may not be 
Shakespeares or Leonardos, nor Einsteins 
nor Toynbees — but they are busy about 
the same affair. Those who send them out 
have discovered ways of taking advantage 
of those moments in some human life 
when the gift of a little time and a little 
peace can clear off just space enough to 
make it possible for someone to find out 
what the human race will be better off for 
knowing, or to understand better and thus 
give a second life to those beautiful things 
which the human race is better off for 
looking at. 

The gift of Time and Peace is not a 
small gift. For me it meant not only a 
year with the illuminated manuscripts of 
Oxford and London, a year in an Oxford 
college to which I still fully belong, and 
twenty years later went back to live in, 
asked to come as a colleague and member 
of the Senior Common Room whenever I 
can. It meant also a year in an Oxford 
college where now English friends of mine 
have established a scholarship that Amer- 
icans may come yearly to study — and 
who knows what scores of English young 
people and what scores of American stu- 
dents of mine or any of the others, may 
have different and truer ideas of a nation 
they must work with on the world’s 
business, because the AAUW has a fellow- 
ship program? Bread upon the waters. 

A firm belief in the free search for 
knowledge as an undisputed human good 
is behind the fellowship program of the 
American Association of University 
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Women or any other group which pro- 
motes scholarship. But there is one neces- 
sity without which a fellowship program 
will fall to pieces, however wonderfully 
supported. We might announce tomorrow 
that we had two millions instead of one, 
and it would be simply of no use whatever 
without one essential : you must have fellows. 


Tue 1950-51 roster of 32 fellows of the 
American Association of University 
Women is a superb proclamation of faith 
in the worth-whileness of what those hu- 
man beings represent and will try to do. 
But your one million or your two will be 
dead cash, and all those hours you spent in 
committee, running the benefit perform- 
ances, planning the fellowship bridges, all 
will be wasted, gone down the drain — 
unless those human beings appear year by 
year, willing and capable and prepared to 
believe in and carry on the human adven- 
ture of the search to know, and to con- 
template. 

These human beings in whom you put 
your faith can neither be produced nor can 
they later bring their researches to ma- 
turity, to enrich the common life, without 
a society which also respects the values 
we have spoken of. Without such a society 
the fellows will simply not come to your 
net, ready to use your gift of Time 
and Peace. And on the other side of your 
crucial year, they will peter out, dwindle, 
cease to be those human emissaries into 
the undiscovered countries still hid to the 
human mind, which we have envisaged. 

What kind of a society produces persons 
whose primary devotion is to that pecu- 
liarly human aim which we have called 
the desire to know truly? And what kind 
of a society does it take to provide them 
later with a growing-place, in which to re- 
plant the seeds, to bear yet more fruit in 
later generations? Not a society which 
puts power ahead of knowledge. Not a 
society which puts pragmatic efficiency 
ahead of seeing into the nature of the 
mystery. Not a society which puts doing 
things to others ahead of being something 
ourselves. Not a primarily profit-seeking 
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set of citizens. Not a society whose voice 
is the voice of the advertiser, and whose 
technical achievements are put with 
greatest lavishness and least opposition 
to the service of two aims: the body’s 
comfort, and the destruction of other hu- 
man creatures and their societies and their 
beliefs. 

Ask yourself whether in your commu- 
nity the life of the mind and the spirit is 
the good life primarily put before young 
people as the richest and most satisfying 
kind of a life to live. Whether its austeri- 
ties are admitted and defended, to them. 
Whether in your newspapers, over your 
radio, at the dinner tables up and down 
your shady streets, the men and women 
of your town who have dedicated their 
energies to knowledge — or to power? — 
are those who are regarded with most 
pride as the town’s First Citizens, its 
reason for considering itself an important 
city. 





W uat.newer American city would you 
name which is thought important because 
an idea was born in it? Yet behind every 
one of the world’s imperishable cities 
there lies not pre-eminently an industry, 
nor a marvelously well planned shopping 
center, nor a vigorous Chamber of Com- 
merce, but some idea, and some group of 
devoted men who lived, and sometimes 
died, to make it live. 

A nation’s assumptions regarding what 
is important, like a person’s, are not al- 
ways to be found in its public statements. 
Take one day and live it with this ques- 
tion in your mind. Read and listen to 
every word that comes into your house, 
printed or by radio or television; look 
closely at every street you pass down; and 
consider the implications of every cot 
versation you have with every sort d 
person. At the end of that sample 4 
hours, see if you can honestly claim that 
our society has a firm and active belief m 
the life of the mind, and the power of truth 
to make men free. 

Our anti-intellectualism does not butt 
first and most those who have already 
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chosen to devote themselves to the cause 
of learning and the pursuit of truth. 
Plato, Aristotle, Dante, Spenser, Pascal, 
would do their work as lovingly as ever, 
in that small place which American so- 
ciety reserves for “intellectuals,” for the 
poet, the philosopher, the thinker, even 
the teacher. They would not mind the 
snubs in the newspapers about ivory tow- 
ers, ‘mere”’ theorists, and Classroom Lib- 
erals. These worthies would not mind not 
being serialized; or not being asked to do 
The Divine Comedy or The Faerie Queene 
for Hollywood; or not being able to keep a 
15-minute commentator’s place on any 
major network (as they assuredly could 
not). Aristotle would take it very lightly 
when he was told that those who cannot 
do, teach. Milton would be much crosser, 
when his sponsor decided that his opinions 
were too dangerous to allow him longer to 
represent pickles or soup — but it would 
never stop him from writing the next 
poem. 

No, it is not they who would suffer. It 
is society that suffers. It suffers because in 
not honoring and imitating its learned 
men it emasculates them; it takes from 
them their chance to gain the ear of other 
men, especially of the young, and thus to 
produce other Platos, other Galileos, other 
Dantes and Miltons and Goethes. — And 
other AAUW fellows, and other AAUW 
fund-raisers. For a society which does not 
honor the life of the mind will cease to 
produce men who engage in it. 

The largest reason why this happens is a 
very subtle one, very hard to correct. 
Good young people go less and less into 
the learned professions and the pursuit of 
truth because the motive which takes peo- 
ple into such endeavors can easily be 
killed before it has a chance to stir. That 
motive is not self-interest. It is disinter- 
ested passionate devotion to something 
larger than oneself. One of the tragedies 
of modern Western thought lies in the way 
we have come to believe this is more than 
can be expected of the human being. 

The motives we confidently expect a 
human being to act upon you are surely 
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very familiar with. The desire for advance- 
ment. Adjustment to the group, to ensure 
popularity. The desire to come out first 
in a competitive race. Prestige. Power. 
When these motives produce scholars, 
they do not produce good scholars. 

“It is a poor centre of a man’s actions, 
himself,” says Bacon; “‘it is right earth.” 
Plain dirt, he meant. He is using the 
medieval and Renaissance cliché, of earth 
as the least noble of the four elements. 
He probably had not forgotten (though he 
took it no more literally than we do) that 
God made Adam of a handful of dust, as 
far as his body is concerned. But before 
that body had anything in it that could 
make it care even to get up and go to look 
at one of the roses of Paradise to call it 
pretty, He breathed into it the nobler 
element of air, the spirit which forever 
after was an inextricable motivating part 
of it. 


Tae Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
and the Reformation are often accused of 
an unfortunate dualism, dividing off the 
body from the soul and worshipping the 
soul. It often seems to me that we make a 
far more violent dualism by our notion 
that body and body’s self-centered de- 
mands come first in time. We assume that 
we first feed and clothe body and buy 
overstuffed sofas and twenty-dollar toast- 
ers for it, and after that it sits down freed 
from tensions, rings in its spirit side, and 
thinks. But it thinks during, not after the 
comfort-buying, self-centered getting 
process. And its thought will be, “These 
are good things, these matter most.” “Oh, 
come down to earth; how can a fellow 
think on an uncomfortable chair? Don’t 
be a visionary with your head in the 
clouds.” 

Where have the heads been, that gave 
men what they most value: their concep- 
tions of love and courage, of good and 
bad; music, poetry, and all the arts; their 
faiths and their sciences, their belief that 
man can see beyond his own need to the 
needs of others? In the clouds, expecting 
too much — and getting it. 
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We have vastly underestimated the 
human being’s spiritual capacities, wan- 
tonly centralizing him around his less 
humane needs and desires. And one form 
of this underestimation is the assumption 
that the main way to appeal to him is 
through his self-interest, that he has little 
capacity for disinterested devotion to 
something larger than himself. 

No other motive than this last can pro- 
duce a decent scholar. Moreover, it is too 
late even by the time he gets to college. 
The conception of a devoted and unselfish 
search for what is true because truth is a 
good, is not possible to a young person 
who has grown up in communities, in 
homes, in schools, reading magazines and 
ads, wherein the expected human motives 
are: Desire for advancement. Adjust- 
ment to the group, to ensure popularity. 
The desire to come first in a competitive 
race. Prestige. Power. These describe with 
woeful incompleteness the possible moti- 
vations of the human being — yet this in- 
complete human being we are coming to 
accept. He will be no scholar. He will give 
his energy to no fund-raising. 

The methods which accompany these 
motives are equally unsuitable to the 
pursuit of truth. “Get in on the ground 
floor.” ““Win friends and influence people.” 
“Find out what the person you have to 
please wants.” “Look a little better than 
you are.” 

The acceptability of such motives and 
such methods —by very many of my 
students, for example, who come from 
such communities and from the social 
stratum which you and I too represent — 
is a sad but an accurate commentary on 
the extent to which our society is giving 
up its firm and active belief in the life of 
the mind as a good life, and in the power 
of truth, even such relative truth as we 
can grasp, to make men free. 

Perhaps one of the most shocking evi- 
dences of our growing disbelief in the 
power of man to come closer to the truth 
by inquiry is the growing number of cases 
in which freedom of scholarly inquiry is 
being denied even in that last haven of 
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such freedom, the American college and 
university. Academic freedom is not only 
under fire; there have been some deaths, 

At California, members of an entire 
faculty were asked to sign not only a loy- 
alty oath upholding the Constitution, 
which they did, but an oath of conformity 
as regards political beliefs and affiliations, 
and refusal to sign the latter was judged 
by the Regents as justifying dismissal. 
In other words, those whose stated busi- 
ness it is to examine the validity of ideas, 
rather than simply to embrace sets of 
ideas as absolutes certainly established, 
were asked to swear conformity of belief 
before being considered fit to examine 
ideas with their students. 


Tey were asked to do so by regents or 
trustees, representatives of a state (though 
a state to which they had already sworn 
loyalty). Not asked to swear conformity 
of belief by an institution like a church, 
the nature of which gives it some right to 
claim access to absolute truth through 
revelation, but by a state — an institu- 
tion which, unless it tries also to be a 
religion, has no basis for such a claim. 
A man-made institution can never hope 
to transcend the necessarily fallible set of 
truths it once found, if even those whose 
job it is to watch for the possibility of 
errors in those supposed truths are asked 
first and foremost for conformity. 

The relevance of all this to our present 
point lies in the fact that it is direct evi- 
dence of a growing disbelief in the ca- 
pacity of man’s combined rational powers 
to get at what is true, by looking, always 
with freedom to see what he sees. 

I have seen no rising up of public opin- 
ion in the great mass of the college-edu- 
cated American public, to protest against 
these cases where adults must be certified 
conformers before they can teach evel 
other adults. We have advanced to 4 
point where our people no longer dare say 
with John Milton — 





And though all the winds of doctrine wert 
let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be 
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the field, we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth 
put to the worse in a free and open encounter? 


The demand for conformity, and the 
narrowing and vulgarizing of our concep- 
tions of man’s possible motivations to 
action, which we examined earlier, are 
both forms of disbelief in man’s rational 
powers. Both have invaded the very cen- 
ters of learning. As an example of how the 
notion of measurable profit to oneself as 
the only sure appeal has come to charac- 
terize even the thinking of people within 
educational institutions I would quote 
from a recent article in the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, stressing the need for “‘salesman- 
ship” for higher education: 


The public relations task of higher education 
—in common with all public education — is 
to reach each individual citizen and convince 
him of the significance and importance of edu- 
cation to him in terms of his own self-interest, 
and thus persuade him to protect and to pay 
for education.? 


This “‘self-interest”’ phrase crept into 
this author’s defense of “public rela- 
tions”; he did not really mean quite this. 
But why did it creep in, and why is the 
American citizen assumed to be only 
movable if as for a donkey you can hold 
up a carrot that he himself is going to be 
able to grab? When did we decide that 
the American citizen can only see as 
donkeys see, move for the reasons donkeys 
do? I do not believe it. 

I am now going to say something shock- 
ing, and you may mistake my full mean- 
ing. I shall have to run the risk, for I 
have not time to be careful. 

Those AAUW fellows, year by year in 
the many years to come, are to be women. 
There is a new set of reasons why those 
women may not be there, asking for your 
awards. Women’s education already suf- 





‘Scott M. Cutlip, “Effective Public Rela- 
tions for Higher Education,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
Vol. 36, No. 4 (Winter 1950). 


fers more than does men’s from this dan- 
ger of assuming that human beings are not 
capable of being motivated by disinter- 
ested devotion to the finding out of what is 
true. And it suffers more from the danger 
of an underlying assumption that the in- 
tellectual life, however rich, is somehow 
merely tangential when we are thinking 
of a full life for the whole personality, 
that the life of the mind is somehow a 
pretty thin thing. 

It suffers more for many reasons: be- 
cause women, who bear the children of a 
society, must in fewer numbers devote 
themselves gainfully to the professional 
pursuit of knowledge; because modern 
thinking has not learned how to make 
intellect and emotion mutually serviceable 
but divides people into these two parts 
as though thoughts and drives were for- 
ever occupied in a tug-of-war with each 
other; and most relevantly of all perhaps, 
because vulgarized and misconceived no- 
tions of modern psychology have often 
led to defining the Good Life primarily 
as the biologically normal life. 


Tue abnormality, for the human crea- 
ture, of a life in which biological satis- 
factions permanently bear the burden of 
making a complex personality satisfied, 
is not regarded. Granted that for women 
the usual way of satisfying certain basic 
needs, including that of being of use in 
her society, is through bearing and train- 
ing children, which is a biological func- 
tion even more obviously than it is a so- 
cial contribution and a moral responsi- 
bility. But the net result of the modern 
over-emphasis on the human being as a 
biologically functioning animal has been 
to think of women, and make young 
women think of themselves, as so first and 
foremost female that they are lucky if 
they can squeeze in even an occasional 
glimpse of themselves as human beings, 
with all the complicated reasons-for-being 
that any fully alive human being has. 
You would be shocked to the teeth if 
you knew the extent to which the young 
women I see every day have been pressed 
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by their society toward a state of fairly 
constant anxiety for fear they may fail at 
achieving this sine qua non. Never taught 
by this society to see that being a success 
as a woman is inextricably connected with 
being a success as a human being, and 
beaten on by advertisements, competing 
other girls, parents, movies, radio, maga- 
zines, and their own need to see themselves 
as up to whatever the others can do, they 
inevitably translate all these pressures into 
one: capture him. Marriage is the imme- 
diate hurdle, though engagement will do 
to show that one is not on the road to 
failure. 


Ts emphasis on a single standard of 
personal success is not only injurious to 
the 25 percent or so of women graduates 
who will not marry; it is out of square with 
the stage of development of many who 
will. They are all interested in men and 
they all should be. But they are not yet 
ready, any more than men of seventeen 
to twenty-one, to bend everything toward 
the focal point of a home and children. 
That is why they translate these pressures 
into the one form in which they do hon- 
estly experience them — capturing some- 
one. 

The compulsions are for many more 
outer than inner, and more related to 
prestige than to satisfaction of basic 
needs, and they work to deprive young 
women of a right we should give to every 
human being — the right to find out what 
the human responsibilities are, what hu- 
man beings have thought and done and 
hoped and created, and how to be a good 
one. 

It is obvious that this pressure in 
women’s education to stress women’s sex 
more than their humanity, pushes them 
regardless of individual endowment to- 
ward one particular mode of creativity 
before they have even found out what 
kinds there are, or tested their own capac- 
ity for two or three kinds. And one of the 
kinds we thus deliberately close to them 
too early is that adventurous discovery 
of truth which I have called the peculiarly 
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human adventure. How should they know 
what it is if they are never with serious- 
ness called upon to think of themselves 
as possible sharers in it? 

There are signs that this modern form 
of the old attempt to fit women’s educa- 
tion to their particular sex instead of to 
their basic humanity is becoming espe- 
cially prevalent in precisely the quarters 
where it can do most harm. I pick up a 
book by a women’s-college president, and 
find that curricula should be remolded to 
place primary emphasis upon “a truly 
feminine higher education.” That gov- 
ernment, for example, should be taught 


- “in a woman’s way,’ i.e. “in terms of how 


one gets specific jobs done through politi- 
cal machinery at the local, state, national 
and international levels, with plenty of 
case histories.” I find that this truly 
feminine higher education will highlight 
all practical skills —everything from 
cooking and ceramics to costume design 
—partly on the ground that we have 
taught literature in colleges because we 
thought that “cookery”’ was more “ele- 
mentary” than the study of literature. 
A ground which seems to me a kind of 
bogus democracy, assuming that all sub- 
jects of study are on an equal footing re- 
gardless of whether they do or do not deal 
directly (as literature does, for instance) 
with the deepest questions man faces, his 
reason for being and his values and mo- 
tives and spiritual possibilities. 

This is not unrelated to a salient error in 
Western thinking — that techniques are 
wisdom and that know-how can save. We 
forget that knowing how to do still leaves 
one utterly at sea as to how to pick what 
it is best to do. This is what man so des- 
perately needs to know, and what some 
subjects deal with. 

A new danger confronts us when this 
prevalent error of substituting training 
for a true education in reflecting upon the 
meaning of human life is to be integrated 
into the college experience of half the 
young people of a nation — the half which 
most of all educates both sexes in their 
impressionable years on this very matter 
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of what human life can mean. The pros- 
pect of a nation whose college-educated 
mothers have been siphoned off and taught 
(my verbs are quoted) to “cherish” and 
“conserve” existing values, who have 
been denied the tools of thought which 
enable human beings to criticize and 
transcend existing values, by our sub- 
stituting for such values, skills and tech- 
niques, is to me a dismaying spectacle. 


No MATTER how much lip service we pay 
to breadth and depth — and Mr. Lynn 
White duly pays it in the book I have been 
quoting from, Educating Our Daughters — 
there is only so much space and time in 
any young person’s four years. Moreover, 
the second ground (besides their value 
and dignity as skills) on which this book is 
ready to substitute various techniques for 
the ancient truth-seeking and truth-ex- 
amining disciplines in the “distinctively 
feminine higher education” is a much 
hoarier assumption, concerning the dif- 
ference between men’s and women’s 
minds. It will be apparent to you if I tell 
you that the reason implied for girls hav- 
ing done less well at analyzing a certain 
poem than boys, is this: “‘Of all the ways 
of using words, poetry is the most ab- 
stract.” . . . Women succeed better in 
writing novels than other things because 
itis “the least abstract” form. Our girls 
will feel equal to men only in “an intel- 
lectual atmosphere” where cultural crea- 
tivity is not too much stressed; rather it is 
important to encourage “‘those who wish 
to conserve, as well as those who wish to 
originate, what is good, true, beautiful, 
useful and holy.” 

There go your AAUW fellows, because 
there goes your conception that women 
naturally are interested to know what is 
true, to contemplate, to use the mind as 
an instrument for originating, for the dis- 
covery of truth— simply because the 
human mind is ineradicably given to 
thinking it is good to know, and to know 
truly. 

The signs of abdication of the human 
creature as the thinker are very numerous 


and widespread, but they are very tiny, 
each by itself the merest straw in the wind. 
In conclusion, therefore, I plead that you 
do something besides raise fellowships, 
difficult and valuable as that is. Raise 
future fellows too, and make a society in 
which they can both be born and be use- 
ful. Talk to the young people you know as 
if every human being were capable of 
passionate devotion to something bigger 
than himself. Somewhere in every young 
person there is a desire to find that some- 
thing and pursue it — expect it of him. 
And of her. Have the courage to empha- 
size the austere side of study. We vastly 
underestimate the austerity young people 
will embrace if they see that they are 
needed, and that disciplined knowledge in 
any area is so valuable, and society so 
stuck for decent workers, that every ounce 
of responsible and well trained strength 
they can put behind some wheel is des- 
perately needed. Ask them to take more 
responsibility than you think they can 
take; they will rise to meet it. 


Ano here comes a string of little straws- 
in-the-wind set in motion not by any 
AAUW fellowship fund raiser, but perhaps 
by her neighbor. I will call your neighbor 
Mamie. Please work on Mamie. Don’t let 
Mamie throw off on professors. If Mamie 
doesn’t honor teaching as a profession, 
why doesn’t she? Don’t let Mamie make 
fun of Ph.D. thesis subjects. Some are 
more important than others, but neither 
you nor I nor Mamie knows which, and 
human curiosity is the safest guide to 
what might be worth learning. 

Tell Mamie to remain shocked at what 
we pay teachers as compared say with 
owners of cleaning establishments — and 
to do something about it. The best teacher 
is a learner too, and if Mamie is caught up 
by the current tendency to oppose “good 
teacher” to “research,” tell her to stop 
and think and not let herself say it, or 
you'll drop her, being a friend of scholars 
and fellows. Don’t let Mamie talk to 
young women as if they had to choose be- 
tween marrying and caring intensely about 
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scholarship. If this society cannot evolve 
ways to let women both bear children and 
bear ideas, we have come to a poor pass. 
And for heaven’s sake, get Mamie to drop 
the cliché “‘career woman.” A “career 
man” is a thing to run from. 

There’s lots more to be done on Mamie, 
but I’m leaving her to you. For this is ad- 
dressed to those who already believe in 
and support the adventure of learning. If 
you belong to a PTA, or if your AAUW 
branch can have influence, ask the schools 
to teach the basic disciplines. The future 
enquirers into the truth of things are in 
that schoolroom full of children; guard 
their chance to master the tools that will 
help them. If you belong to any poor soul 
who’s still in school or college, tell them 
you wouldn’t for anything have missed 
Dr. A., that stimulating teaeher, but tell 
them that you’d give two years of your 
life if you hadn’t missed X and X and X, 
those stimulating subjects. For teachers 
help, or hinder, but it’s subjects students 
have to learn to be set on fire by — the 
things learned and learnable, and the very 
ideal itself of being excited by learning the 
truth about something. 

I could count the years in which any 
seventeen-year-old has come into my 
classes already prepared from school and 
home with the conception of cooperating 
with me to fi:id out something true, pre- 
paring herself to be an active and forceful 
unit in this whole great cooperative human 
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endeavor, and already regarding herself 
as a responsible, adult part of the adven- 
ture. That idea is news to them. This is 
a travesty. And an injustice to these stu- 
dents. It is done by just the clichés you 
have heard so often: “It’s the best four 
years of your life, don’t work too hard.” 
“Contacts, of course the studying is only 
part of it.” Of course it is. But it’s the part 
at the center. 


lr we give up belief in true knowledge, 
that is in the controlling human person- 
ality, humble before what it cannot know 
and control, but not the slave of its own 
controllable insufficiences, and if we sup- 
plant this ancient human faith by the 
equally ancient human heresy, belief in 
power, we may simply go down in defeat 
before those whose belief in their ideas will 
give them a spiritual power we lack. 

As one of the fellows who has benefited 
by your allegiance to this faith in the pe- 
culiarly human search, the search to 
know — humbly but still with hope — 
what is true and therefore good, my charge 
to you would be: do not give it up, even 
in the littlest things, do not give it up. 
Wherever you can, help to make this so- 
ciety one which will produce better and 
wiser fellows for you to endow, and one in 
which. these fellows, women or men, can 
serve this cause without apology and 
without fear. 
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Legislation for 


an Expanding Democracy 


BY JOSEPHINE B. GLASGOW 


If there is one subject more than any other 
which leads to disagreement and argu- 
ment in AAUW, it is the legislative pro- 
gram. The membership reaction runs the 
gamut from complete indifference and 
boredom to violent and vociferous op- 
position or support. It is the hope of the 
program committee that at this conven- 
tion we may arrive at some clear-cut 
principles of action which will be a proper 
and accurate expression of the purposes 
and desires of our rapidly expanding or- 
ganization. Differences of opinion and 
debate must not cease, but at least let 
us eliminate confusion. 

The confusion is understandable if not 
excusable. The Association has grown 
from a small group of women with, in the 
aggregate, a negligible influence, to a 
large organization whose membership 
includes community leaders in many fields 
and whose actual and potential influence 
is great. In the last seventy years there 
have been revolutionary changes in the 
education of women. The training of our 
early members channeled their interests 
largely toward improving the standards 
of higher education, particularly for 
women. Today our members have a wide 
diversity of training and experience, and a 
more comprehensive view of social needs. 


This address opened the first session on legisla- 
tion at the 1951 convention. Mrs. Glasgow spoke 
from long acquaintance with AAUW, — as a 
member of the Board of Directors (Vice-Presi- 
dent from the North Atlantic Region, 1945-49), 
member of the national Committee on Legislative 
Program, and president of the Albany, New 
York, Branch. 


Consequently they ask for action on the 
part of AAUW over a much larger field. 
These diversified interests make it more 
difficult and at the same time imperative 
for us to arrive at a core of common con- 
cern which will lead to action which we 
can all support. 

Our changing Association is but a re- 
flection of the changes that the last 
seventy years have brought to our so- 
ciety as a whole. It is out of place here to 
analyze these changes in detail. As a 
nation, we have lost a great deal of the 
homogeneity we enjoyed in earlier days. 
Our old ideas of freedom, based largely 
upon English traditions, have been modi- 
fied. Industrialization has added to the 
complexity of our political and social 
problems. Finally, our place in world 
affairs makes it no longer possible for us 
to cope with our internal problems un- 
complicated by considerations of global 
inter-relations. Perhaps most baffling is 
the fact that we seem to live in perpetual 
crisis. However, our difficulties are prob- 
ably essentially no more formidable than 
those met in the early days of our Repub- 
lic, and no more threatening than in the 
years when the very existence of the 
Union was at stake. 

Your Legislative Committee for a num- 
ber of years has given careful considera- 
tion to the sort of legislative action the 
Association should take. It is time that 
the Association in convention take stock. 

I speak to you as an individual member 
only, but as one whose particular interest 
and activity in the Association has for a 
good many years been in the legislative 
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program. I have a deep affection for the 
organization and a great respect for its 
actual and potential power to accomplish 
its basic purposes; and I feel that legisla- 
tion is one field in which AAUW can 
make its influence felt more effectively. 

In my own experience I was fortunate 
in being associated with a group of or- 
ganizations in New York State which 
about twenty years ago started what we 
call our Legislative Forum — a group of 
representatives of about eighty organiza- 
tions which meets weekly during the an- 
nual sessions of our state legislature to 
study the bills in all fields presented to 
that body. The years of experience with 
this group have convinced me that legis- 
lation can be made interesting, that 
women have a vital stake in what is going 
on in our state capitals and in Washing- 
ton, and that they can and.will, as in- 
dividuals and as organization members, 
participate actively if given the necessary 
information and opportunity. 


Ws AMERICANS are prone to spoil a good 
word by careless and thoughtless and 
repetitious use. Let us hope that the word 
freedom, made precious by our heritage, 
may not be so abused; that it may be used 
only soberly and deliberately, without 
shallow sentimentality and emotionalism. 
In this light, we ask what freedom means 
to us in AAUW in regard to our legislative 
program. 

All of us would probably put freedom 
of thought as our first freedom. Does this 
mean that we are free to cherish our 
prejudices? To hug our chains? Are we 
free to revel in the bliss of ignorance and 
even bigotry? Are we free to be intellec- 
tually irresponsible? 

Theoretically, yes, but practically, no. 
If college did nothing else for us, it has 
given us uneasy consciences. While we 
may do nothing to change our state of 
ignorance, the bliss is lacking unless we 
accept the responsibility to think as 
clearly as our mental equipment and 
training permit, unless we keep our minds 
open and refuse to mistake prejudice for 
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valid opinion, unless we realize that in- 
formation is not instinctive, and that even 
our vaunted woman’s intuition is no 
substitute for facts. 


Tue problems which face us today are 
complex, and the decisions made in re- 
gard to them affect us vitally. We want 
to participate in making those decisions, 
but we cannot participate without in- 
formation. The answers to controversial 
questions are usually not clear-cut. At 
best our outlook is limited by our back- 
ground and experience, and we must 
keep every avenue open to broaden our 
information. 

This means tuning the radio or tele- 
vision set to a United Nations broadcast 
instead of a soap opera or prize contest. 
It means listening to commentators who 
rile us as well as those who soothe. It 
means talking about, shall we say “so- 
cialized medicine,” not only to our own 
little circle of intimates whose every 
opinion we can forecast, but to the 
plumber and the politician, the minister, 
the social worker, the bus driver, the milk 
man, the educator, and the doctor. It 
may mean a branch study group. To us 
who are presumably able to read, it 
means a study of the Ewing Report on 
the Nation’s Health, the extensive ma- 
terial put out by the American Medical 
Association, as well as the more objective 
efforts from many sources to appraise the 
opposing points of view. 

Until we are so informed, candor 
requires the admission that an opinion, 
no matter how positively expressed, is 
not of much value. 

A second freedom we cherish is freedom 
of speech. Again this freedom is limited. 
As Justice Holmes remarked, freedom of 
speech does not imply the freedom to 
shout fire in a crowded theatre when 
there is no fire. Careless speech is for us 
not a freedom. We are uneasy (I hope) 
when our talk too far outruns our in- 
formation. 

Theoretically we have many other 
freedoms. We are free to pursue our daily 
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round of work and pleasure, to be ab- 
sorbed in the inevitable trivia of daily 
living. As housewives, we are free to say 
that we are too tired from the toil of the 
day to do more than spend our evenings 
on canasta or the more tranquilizing tele- 
vision programs. As teachers we are free 
to say that our days are so full of the 
nerve-wracking struggle with youth that 
our evenings and our vacations must be 
devoted to mental repose. We are free to 
ignore what is happening in Washington 
and in our state capitols and in our city 
councils. We are free to make election day 
a holiday. In other words we are free to 
be ignorant, and uninterested, and apa- 
thetic, and consequently free to be bored 
and restless and dissatisfied. 


Bor again, for most of us, college train- 
ing gives at least a vague feeling of dis- 
comfort if we choose this necrotic state. 
There is escape in the freedom of security, 
but there is exhilaration and even adven- 
ture in the freedom of participation. 

As we meet here by the ocean to con- 
sider Freedom, Our Responsibility, I am 
sure that many of you are reminded of 
Longfellow’s lines to the sea and their 
application to our convention theme: 


Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery. 


There are dangers in participation. It 
is not always safe. We shall undoubtedly 
make mistakes. We shall immediately run 
into controversial questions, questions 
upon which there are not only prejudice 
and bias, but honest and informed dif- 
ference of opinion. We shall meet the 
need for compromise and for adjustments 
to diverse points of view. We must con- 
sider how far the opinions of the majority 
shall prevail, and what concessions must 
be made to the minorities. Hardest of all, 
we shall come squarely against need for 
action. A really informed opinion impels 
us to action, and most of us feel frustrated 
and unhappy, both as individuals and in 
our organization, if our study evaporates 
into thin air. 


When we choose participation, we are 
not choosing the easy and painless way. 
It is comfortable and easy and restful 
to be sure, and the less we know the surer 
we usually are. We shrink from the effort 
of a real decision. It is simpler to be told. 
Even after the struggle of study and 
decision, it is hard to take the next step 
toward action, to arouse others to similar 
study and decision and action, to write 
the letter to our local newspaper, to talk 
to our state senator or to write to our 
Congressman. But the rewards both to 
the individual and the organization are 
great. 


So FAR I have dealt in generalities, in 
platitudes, if you will. What do some of 
these perhaps vague pontifications imply 
for our AAUW legislative program? 

Our first question is — should AAUW 
have a legislative program at all? There 
are difficulties in the way. It would be 
easy to say we should not become involved 
in controversial matters. However, I am 
inclined to believe that the organization 
would slip badly in membership and in- 
fluence if a legislative program were 
abandoned. 

My observation has been that, in gen- 
eral, those who have been willing to make 
personal sacrifices to accept leadership in 
branches are the members who feel that 
the organization has a_ responsibility 
toward action. With rare exceptions, our 
branch presidents accept the position not 
because of any desire for personal advan- 
tage or prestige, but with a sense of deep 
responsibility toward a difficult and time- 
and energy-consuming job that is worth 
doing. I question the quality of the leader- 
ship which we would command if legisla- 
tive action were abandoned. 

Furthermore, at any conference or con- 
vention, when the question of abandoning 
the legislative program is raised, the 
overwhelming sentiment seems opposed to 
such action. 

The argument is advanced that we 
should leave all action to individuals; 
that the Association should have a study 
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program only. This may sound like a 
plausible suggestion, but my fear is that 
without the stimulus of the action pro- 
gram, even a study program would soon 
disintegrate. 

With our national disposition to seek 
panaceas, we are perhaps too prone to 
say “‘there ought to be a law.”” We prob- 
ably turn to our state legislatures and to 
Congress for help, when we should turn 
to our schools and to our programs of 
adult education. But with changing 
times, there are changing problems of 
government which can be solved only by 
new laws. Our environment changes and 
government must also change. Laws are 
not static. It is a matter for serious 
thought to determine what subjects are 
appropriate for legislation, and I fear we 
sometimes err. We should not pass the 
law of gravitation though it sometimes 
looks as if we were repealing the law of 
supply and demand. 


Ix our American political system, as 
well as in our governmental organization, 
there are checks and balances. Anyone 
who has watched the passage of a bill 
through one of our legislatures or through 
Congress realizes how effective a check 
public opinion is. In our enthusiasm, we 
sometimes feel there is all check and no 
balance. Our New York State Legislature 
has this year again refused to repeal the 
prohibition to the sale of colored oleo- 
margarine. Condemn this as excessive 
conservatism if we will (and as AAUW 
consumers we do so condemn it), such 
deliberation makes for stability. When 
the force of public opinion is really aroused, 
action follows. 

With a study program such as AAUW 
has had from its beginning, it seems in- 
evitable that we meet problems which 
demand legislation, problems which can- 
not be solved until certain old laws are 
changed or new laws passed. To cite an 
obvious example — the evils of child la- 
bor could never have been corrected 
without legislation. If legislative action 
is taboo, we are shutting ourselves off 
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from a most effective means toward ful- 
filling our stated purposes, as well as 
risking the end of all study because our 
members would feel the futility of study 
without action. 


Howzve, we who are especially in- 
terested in legislation must remember 
that legislation is not the only form of 
action which a branch can take. The 
branch which promotes a kindergarten or 
nursery school, or brings an art exhibit to 
a small community, or makes a local 
housing survey, or organizes a visit of 
students to the United Nations is taking 
action. Our whole Fellowship Program is 
action. We must not insist that legislative 
action dominate all others, but we should 
realize that legislation is a proper and 
important form of action which should 
not be neglected. 

As an organization, we are surely quali- 
fied to take legislative action. I wish you 
would read in the Congressional Record 
the list of organizations which maintain 
lobbyists in Washington. It is revealing. 
If the organizations listed there are 
watchful that their particular interests 
be served, I see no reason why AAUW 
should refrain. Our membership, with 
one reservation, is a cross section of our 
population. We represent all races and 
creeds, all adult ages, all economic levels, 
except perhaps the very rich and very 
poor, all geographic areas, all sorts of 
professions and activities and_ political 
beliefs. Our unifying element is the com- 
mon experience of training, training which 
should enable us to subordinate individual 
interest to the common good. If AAUW 
is not qualified to take action in the legis- 
lative field, I wonder what group is. 

Our training tends to make us cautious, 
but I hope not too cautious. We are not 
given to harebrained schemes, but there 
are times of emergency with no precedents 
to guide when action of some sort is im- 
perative and experiments must be made. 
Fortunately for us there is a certain 
self-correcting property in democracy 
which often permits a mistake to be 
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rectified in the light of experience. This 
property encourages experimentation and 
resultant growth. 

In considering the approach to legisla- 
tion which our training makes possible, 
I think of the homely illustration of a man 
carrying a ladder on his shoulder. It is 
easy for him to watch the front, but the 
danger lies in the back end. I hope that it 
is possible for us to give proper considera- 
tion to both ends of our legislative ladder. 

Our next question relates to the 
method of determining what shall be an 
acceptable program. 


Tue first criterion is that the measure 
should be for the common good, not for 
the benefit of a special group. The di- 
versity of our membership helps to assure 
that any measure upon which we can 
agree shall be for the common good, but 
we must apply this rule rigorously. The 
matter of increased salaries for teachers 
isa case in point. AAUW loses in effective- 
ness when we insist on increased salaries 
for teachers as members of our organiza- 
tion. We are on much firmer ground when 
we insist rightly that adequate salaries 
are essential to the maintenance of a 
satisfactory educational system. Even 
such matters as equal pay for equal work 
and compulsory jury service for women 
can be honestly supported on the ground 
that our society is more healthy and 
vigorous if all citizens participate on an 
equal footing. 

We must remember also that in any 
legislation, some individuals are bound 
to be hurt, by taxes if by nothing else. 
Military service works hardship on many 
individuals. Some laws work hardship by 
withdrawing privileges formerly enjoyed. 
Even peace may mean privation to a few. 
We must question whether the goal sought 
is worth the price which must be paid. 
Is it worth the money it costs, bearing 
in mind the burden to the individual tax- 
payer and to our economy as a whole? 
Are too many individuals hurt? Does it 
extend the powers of government beyond 
the limits of safety for the preservation 


of our welfare and our initiative? The 
price to be paid is the back end of the 
ladder. 


Nexr, do a significant majority of 
AAUW members know about the needs 
and the proposal on any issue and favor 
a certain solution? Even with a majority 
in favor, are the arguments of a substan- 
tial minority thoughtful and valid? An 
honest and informed minority opinion of 
significant dimensions should not be dis- 
regarded. But we must avoid here the 
situation which sometimes arises even in 
AAUW, when an active group becomes 
interested in a problem, studies it long 
and carefully, and proposes a solution 
which meets with the approval of a 
majority, only to have the solution op- 
posed by a small minority who are unin- 
formed, but dominated perhaps by pre- 
conceived fancies, by the pronouncement 
of some outside self-interested pressure 
group, or even by the remark of the rare 
AAUW husband who thinks that “the 
little woman should not become in- 
volved.” 


W: MusT ask if a measure is relevant to 
our program. We agree that the program 
to be effective must be limited. The ac- 
cusation is sometimes made that we add 
and add, and never drop. 

In years past, when a legislative pro- 
gram has been criticized for its length 
and complexity, and the national commit- 
tee has made serious efforts, on the basis 
of suggestions from branches, to limit 
the number of items, it has been a little 
surprising to have several new items 
added on the floor of the convention. 
Such additions are of course perfectly 
legitimate, and in theory are an expres- 
sion of our democratic processes, but I 
hope that I may be pardoned the perhaps 
unjust suspicion that some items have 
been added because of indifference on the 
part of the delegates. If new items are 
suggested from the floor tomorrow, I hope 
that you will vote from conviction and 
not from amiability. 
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May I add a final word of warning. As 
the Association grows in size and in- 
fluence, it becomes increasingly fair game 
for pressure groups. We are urged to 
support or oppose measures that may be 
laudable in themselves but are not suita- 
ble for our program for various reasons. 
The subjects may not have been on our 
study program and consequently our 
members as a whole are not sufficiently 
informed. The measures may not be 
relevant. They may be for the benefit of 
too limited a group. They may even be 
supported by selfish interests. Here is a 
place for caution. There is also a place for 
good sportsmanship on the part of our 
own members when our pet schemes are 
not included. Let us be just as critical of 
our own beloved causes on the basis of the 
above criteria as we are of our neighbor’s. 


Wien a program is once adopted, what 
shall we do about it? 

We must confess that intellectual in- 
dolence and lethargy are our very human 
faults. So our greatest effort should be to 
overcome this inertia and indifference. In 
the first place, it is the obligation of the 
branch and state legislative chairmen to 
make legislative matters interesting. I 
assure you that while this may not be 
easy, it can be done. Those who once 
become involved in study and action in 
this field, who learn to know in even a 
small way what makes Congress and our 
state legislatures tick, find it fascinating. 

Interest is not aroused, however, by 
presenting to the branch as the last item 
of business at the last meeting before con- 
vention, the proposed legislative program, 
a list of many items with headings and 
subheadings, with a request for a vote. 
We must learn to cut down our action to 
those items which are of real interest to 
our branch members until such a time as 
we can stimulate wider interest. In a small 
branch the number of items considered 
should probably always be small. 

If in each branch there is a nucleus of 
members who will study the items on the 
program so carefully and learn to present 
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the facts so fairly that the members who 
are involved this year in raising the fel- 
lowship funds or in starting the branch 
nursery school can trust them as sources 
of impartial information, the scope of 
branch action can be widened. 

After active branch interest has been 
built up, we must realize that action does 
not stop with writing to our Congressman 
or state senator. It may mean writing a 
letter to the local paper. It means dis- 
cussion of the measure with friends and 
acquaintances, presenting it to other 
groups of which we are a part — making 
a real effort to develop an informed 
public opinion in our own small circle. I 
venture to predict that we will be sur- 
prised at the general interest. 


Thus homily is the outcome of twenty 
years of thought on AAUW and legisla- 
tion, as I have groped for the solution to 
some of our problems, and have tried to 
integrate our organizational problems 
into the larger problems of our democratic 
society today. 

It is obviously difficult in a large con- 
vention to consider matters of policy and 
principle, but AAUW has demonstrated 
that it can do so. The Cincinnati conven- 
tion, solemnly and with full realization 
of the implications, almost unanimously 
voted to strike the words “short of war” 
from the proposed legislative program. 
The Seattle convention, with equal seri- 
ousness, reaffirmed the membership pol- 
icy. | am convinced that we can again 
demonstrate that a large group of women 
‘an patiently and intelligently consider 
legislative procedure and a _ legislative 
program and arrive at a program of action 
which will be an expression of our com- 
mon purpose. Again we can return to our 
branches from a national convention with 
renewed faith in the purposes of AAUW, 
strengthened and encouraged by our pride 
in the organization because it has once 
more demonstrated that its problems can 
be met with intelligence and courage, and 
may I add, with sportsmanship and good 
humor. 
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The AAUW and Legislation 


BY HALLIE FARMER 


The Committee on Legislative Program is 
the standing committee of the American 
Association of University Women re- 
sponsible for legislative action at the na- 
tional level when such action is needed 
to carry out the will of a biennial conven- 
tion as expressed in the items of the Legis- 
lative Program. As chairman of this com- 
mittee, it is my privilege and my responsi- 
bility to submit to you for such action 
as you see fit to take the items of the 
legislative Program. Those items which 
you approve will become the Legislative 
Program for the next biennium as they 
stand. Those items which you disapprove 
will be dropped from the program. Those 
items which you amend will become a part 
of the program as you draft them. 


Drafting the Legislative Program 
At the risk of repeating facts which you 
have heard before, I wish to describe to 
you the procedure by which the items on 
the Legislative Program upon which you 
will vote in this convention were deter- 
mined. 

In April of 1950, a year ago, there were 
printed in the JouRNAL the items of the 
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Legislative Program adopted at the Se- 
attle convention. Each member of each 
branch had an opportunity to vote on 
each item of this program in one of four 
ways, — favor, opposed, undecided or not 
informed. 

These ballots were returned to the 
Legislative Program Associate, who tabu- 
lated the results and presented the ap- 
propriate section to each of the AAUW 
subject-matter committees (education, 
international relations, social studies, and 
status of women). Returns were received 
from 645 branches, 55.7 percent of the 
total number of branches as of July 1, 
1950. When these committees met in the 
fall of 1950 each subject-matter commit- 
tee studied these returns, reviewed the 
correspondence, the reports of persons 
who had visited branches in the course of 
their travels, and any other material 
which gave them information concerning 
the opinion of the membership. After 
studying the original program in the light 
of the branch votes and comments and 
reviewing the current situation with re- 
gard to items, each subject-matter com- 
mittee modified, amended, or deleted 
items which came within its subject- 
matter field. It also added new items if it 
saw fit. 

These subject-matter study committees 
then submitted the results of their labors 
to the Legislative Program Committee, 
on which the chairmen of the four study 
committees sit. In addition to these chair- 
men, two persons who at the time of their 
appointment are state legislative chair- 
men and one who is familiar with national 
legislative procedures serve also. 

This committee reviewed all of the items 
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submitted to it by the subject-matter 
committees. They modified, amended, 
ironed out differences, corrected over- 
lappings. They also considered the com- 
posite report of all comments submitted 
by branches and individuals to Head- 
quarters as well as the tabulated report of 
branch votes on the Legislative Program. 
Their report was then submitted to the 
Board of Directors as a tentative Legis- 
lative Program which the committee 
wished to present to the Atlantic City 
convention. 

The Board reviewed the work of the 
Committee on Legislative Program and 
gave it their approval. This approved 
program was sent to each member of the 
Association in the JouRNAL of January 
1951. Branches were asked to discuss it 
and send their delegates to. convention 
fully informed so that their delegates 
might express the views of the branch in 
the votes on legislative items at this con- 
vention. That vote will be taken to- 


morrow. 
ae : . : 
Tomorrow in the business meeting any 
delegate will have an opportunity to dis- 


cuss any items of this program. By ma- 
jority vote specific items may be deleted 
or amended. After the final vote is taken 
the tentative Legislative Program as 
modified by your votes becomes the bind- 
ing directive under which the Committee 
on Legislative Program will operate until 
the convention of 1953. 


Proposals for Change 

The committee is well aware that the 
procedure outlined and the resulting prod- 
uct do not have the unqualified approval 
of the entire membership of the Associa- 
tion. Only an unthinking and silly op- 
timist would expect unanimity among 
100,000 women. Speaking for the com- 
mittee, I think I may say that we do not 
consider it desirable. 

Several suggestions have come to the 
committee for change in procedure which 
the committee did not see fit to recom- 
mend to you but concerning which we 
feel you should be informed. Some of 
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them may be brought to the floor during 
the business session tomorrow and some 
may not. In any case they are changes in 
procedure to which branches or individual 
members have given thought and which 
they have felt should be presented to the 
convention. What are some of these 
suggestions? 

There are those of our members who 
believe that there should be no Legislative 
Program at all. Our Association should be 
a study group, and action should be left 
to others. There are some who feel that 
the Legislative Program should be limited 
in various ways. Some would limit legisla- 
tive action to the field of education. 
Others would limit it to legislation affect- 
ing the status of women. 

There is also a group in the Association 
which feels that, while we should have a 
Legislative Program, it should originate 
in an entirely different way. They believe 
that all legislative action should originate 
in the branches, and that only such legis- 
lation should be acted upon by the Asso- 
ciation as has originated in the branches 
and has the approval of a majority of the 
branches or a majority of the total mem- 
bership of the Association. 

Another group does not feel inclined to 
look to the branches for the initiation of 
legislation, but does feel that no bill 
before Congress should be supported by 
the Association until that bill has been 
referred to the branches and approved 
by them. 


Plan for More Branch Voice 


The committee gave considerable thought 
to this desire for more branch voice in 
legislation. We shall submit for your 
consideration tomorrow a plan _ which 
represents a step in that direction. It was 
described at length in the January Jour- 
NAL. Briefly, it provides a way in whicha 
member or branch may (a) initiate action 
to add an item to the Legislative Program; 
(b) initiate action to change any item on 
the Legislative Program; (c) challenge 
any action on program taken by the 
Legislative Committee. 
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It was felt by the committee that the 
use of this machinery might make it pos- 
sible for the branches to do what many of 
them have expressed a desire to do — 
limit the power of the committee to act 
on specific bills within an area approved 
by a convention. 

This procedure is designed to permit 
action between conventions. Initiative 
and referendum decisions bind the com- 
mittee only until there is opportunity to 
submit those decisions to a convention. 
Final decision rests with the convention 
as it does now. 

At this point, I think I should explain a 
statement in the January JourNau. In 
that JOURNAL we presented the state- 
ment concerning initiative and _ referen- 
dum and then we added this sentence: 
“This proposal having been adopted by 
the Legislative Program Committee and 
approved by the national Board of Direc- 
tors, will not need convention approval.” 

Some time after we wrote that state- 
ment, we made the acquaintance of a lady 
whom you know well in this convention, 
the parliamentarian. The parliamentarian 
met the Legislative Committee and she 
looked us in the eye and said, “Who gave 
you the authority to legislate for the 
American Association of University 
Women?” 

And we looked at her in wide-eyed in- 
nocence and said, “Who, us? Why no- 
body.” 

She said, “If you will read your direc- 
tive from the Seattle convention, you 
will see that you were instructed to in- 
vestigate and you were not instructed to 
put plans into action.” 

Having cut us down to size, she then 
proceeded to temper justice with mercy 
and say that a plan may go into effect if it 
is presented to the convention and the 
convention is allowed to vote on it. 
Otherwise, no. And that is the reason 
that, having told you in the JouRNAL 
that we would try this plan out without 
submitting it to convention vote, we 
engaged in that process which is known 
as eating your own words. 


THE AAUW AND LEGISLATION 


How Long ... ? 


One of the widespread criticisms of the 
Legislative Program is that it is unneces- 
sarily long. No committee which was not 
blind and deaf could escape this criticism. 
We sympathize with the attitude of the 
branches. We are all members of branches. 
We sit through those long meetings in 
which items of the program are discussed 
and voted on. We are a part of all your 
suffering and we deeply sympathize. We 
sympathize even when in the same letter 
we get strong complaints about the length 
of the program and suggestions for new 
items to be added to it. 

In any attempt to limit the length of 
the program we find ourselves confronted 
with the inescapable fact that maturity 
brings responsibility. Through the years 
the Association has assumed responsibili- 
ties which it seemed to us it should not 
lightly cast aside. We have a long tradi- 
tion of support of many programs which 
are dependent upon Congressional action 
for funds and for continued existence. We 
could not believe that it was the wish of 
the branches to abandon action in such 
fields. 

Abandoning action would be the result 
of voting any item out of our program. I 
wish to make this very clear. The Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program acts only 
when legislation falls within the areas 
approved by convention. If, for example, 
you voted to drop from this program the 
authority to “provide adequate appro- 
priations for the control of child labor,” 
such appropriations could not be sup- 
ported by this committee. 


A Divided Program 


The committee did feel, however, that 
there were some phases of our program on 
which branches had spent years of study 
and on which the study committees had 
done much work. We felt that it might 
be possible to assume that in some areas 
we might rest on what had been done 
and retire some phases of our program 
from active study. 
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We have proposed, therefore, that our 
Legislative Program be divided into two 
parts. One part, which we have called 
“Current Issues,’ would consist of those 
items on our program which were of 
immediate concern and which should con- 
tinue to be subjects for study by the 
branches. This section of the program 
would be handled just as the entire pro- 
gram is now handled. 

The second section of the program we 
have called “Continuing Responsibili- 
ties.” Branches would not be asked to 
study these areas (although they cer- 
tainly might do so if they wished), nor 
would they be asked to vote their ap- 
proval of these items of the program 
before each convention. In other words, 
we would not ask a repetition of the 
marriage ceremony every two years. 

I hasten to add, however, that divorce 
is not impossible. If the convention sees 
fit to adopt the committee’s recommenda- 
tion for initiative and referendum, any 
member or any branch might use this 
method to delete an item from the Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities list, or shift it to 
the category of Current Issues. The Legis- 
lative Program Committee might, on 
recommendation of any subject-matter 
committee, shift an item from one cate- 
gory to another. It could not, of course, 
delete any item. 

We do propose that at each convention 
succeeding this one, opportunity be given 
for motions from the floor to remove 
items from the list of Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities. If no such motion is made 
these items will stand. 

Your committee has no exalted idea 
of its wisdom, It proposes these new 
procedures for your consideration in an 
experimental mood. We hope you will 
approach them in the same way. We 
reserve the right to come to the next 
convention saying, “Sorry! We tried it. 
It won’t work!” Or perhaps, “We think 
if you patch it up at this point, it might 
work.” You, of course, will be equally 
privileged to say, “We never thought it 
would work.”’ 
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This completes the presentation of the 
procedures which the Legislative Program 
Committee has authorized me to make 
as its chairman. It does not, as you may 
regret to learn, complete my remarks. I 
have a few last words to say on the sub- 
ject of lobbying. 


Yes, AAUW Lobbies 


The branches are concerned about this 
matter, as much correspondence reaching 
the Headquarters office shows. We are 
glad that the branches are interested in 
this matter. We are a little troubled at 
the correlation which exists in some of 
your minds between lobbying and sin. 
The two are not necessarily synonymous. 

We are also troubled when you tie the 
word “‘paid” to lobbyist and make it 
sound even more sinful. Getting paid for 
a job is not more sinful than doing it 
without pay (I trust), and Miss Temple, 
our capable, competent, and energetic 
associate, does get paid. She still has to 
eat and she likes to eat three times a day. 

The 79th Congress passed a law de- 
signed to regulate lobbying. One section 
of that law reads as follows: 


The provisions of this title shall apply to any 
person who by himself or through any agent or 
employee or other persons in any manner 
whatsoever, directly or indirectly, solicits, 
collects or receives money or any other thing 
of value to be used principally to aid or the 
principal purpose of which is to aid, in accom- 
plishment of any of the following purposes: 
(a) the passage or defeat of any legislation by 
the Congress of the United States; (b) to influ- 
ence directly or indirectly the passage or defeat 
of any legislation by the Congress of the United 
States. 


I should like to ask, if a Legislative 
Program of the American Association of 
University Women isn’t designed to do 
those things, what is it designed to do? 

That it was the intent of the Congres- 
sional committee in charge of the bill to 
cover organizations such as ours was made 
crystal clear by the report of the com- 
mittee, which said: 
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THE AAUW AND LEGISLATION 


There is a class of entirely honest and respon- 
sible representatives [I always grow an inch 
when I read “entirely responsible and hon- 
est’’; personally, I would have left out “en- 
tirely”’ but I am not a Congressman.] of busi- 
ness, professional and philanthropic organiza- 
tions who come to Washington openly and 
frankly to express their views for or against 
legislation, many of whom serve a useful and 
perfectly legitimate purpose in respect to 
legislation which concerns them. They will 
likewise be required to register and state their 
compensation and the sources of their em- 
ployment. 


We did not write the lobbying law. We 
just live with it. Congress wrote it and 
the federal courts in their wisdom said 
that Congress was right. Who are we to 
question the combined wisdom of these 
entirely responsibile representatives of 
government? 

The law being what it is, Miss Temple is 
a paid lobbyist and the AAUW is regis- 
tered under the Act. Speaking as one 
member of the Association, I have no 
apologies to offer for our lobbying, for 
our paid lobbyist, or for being a member 
of an Association registered under the 
law. If we were not registered our entire 
program would collapse. 

People say to me, “We want an educa- 
tional program, not a lobbying program.” 
My answer is, “Your educational pro- 
gram is your lobbying program.” When 
Dr. Hottel, Dr. Warren, or Miss Temple 
goes to a branch and says, “The AAUW 
favors this bill,” she is lobbying. She is 
trying to influence your vote. When Miss 
Temple mails you material stating the 
stand of the AAUW,, she is lobbying. Since 
she is a paid member of the AAUW staff 
she is a paid lobbyist. 

Contrary to what many people believe, 
when any one of us appears before com- 
mittees and gives testimony we are not 


lobbying. We are exercising our right of 
petition. 

Once again, we did not make this 
law, we only live with it. And I for one 
am getting a bit tired of the way this 
term lobbyist is being hurled about in 
this convention and in our branches as 
an insult. 

I am getting even more tired of watch- 
ing our members and our branches cringe 
and apologize and try to explain whenever 
anybody mentions lobbying. Lobbying 
organization? Of course you are a lobbying 
organization. For what is lobbying but 
fighting for the thing that you believe to 
be right? Where did anybody ever teach 
you that the term “lobbyist” was a red 
letter of infamy, when you ought to wear 
it proudly as the red badge of courage? 

You know as well as I that there is on 
the statute books of this country legisla- 
tion for the good of the children, of the 
women, for peace, that never would have 
been there if the American Association 
of University Women had not been a 
lobbying organization. And who were the 
lobbyists? I could call their names and 
you would recognize them as the heroines 
of this Association. The laws we have 
written on the statute books are not 
merely black letters on white paper. They 
represent the sweat and blood and tears 
of women who made the Association great. 
They represent long days of toil and sleep- 
less nights. They represent bitter disap- 
pointments and they represent mo- 
ments of triumph. Those women in their 
day stood at Armageddon and they bat- 
tled for the Lord. We in our day are not 
giants (for there were giants in those 
days), but we stand, as they did, to lobby 
for the things in which we believe, and 
what member of this Association would 
have us do less? 





Legislation: Debate and Action 


The convention revises procedures and endorses a two-part program 


Every convention seems to present at 
least one subject for a Great Debate. At 
Seattle it was the membership policy; at 
Atlantic City it was legislation. 

The Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram recognized this priority, and assigned 
a day and a half to legislation. When even 
this proved inadequate, an adjustment in 
the program was arranged, and more than 
two hours’ additional time was given to 
the debate and voting on legislation on 
the closing day. 

The general discussion centered around 
two questions: Should AAUW have a pro- 
gram of action in the legislative field? If 
so, how can that program be arrived at 
democratically? 

The convention took up these questions 
on Wednesday afternoon. First, Mrs. 
Josephine B. Glasgow, former Vice-Presi- 
dent from the North Atlantic Region, 
gave a thoughtful analysis of the changes 
within and without the Association which 
have brought legislation into a more prom- 
inent place in the AAUW program. Then 
Dr. Hallie Farmer, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program, presented 
possible methods for adopting a Legisla- 
tive Program in a more democratic way, 
and also gave an account and an ap- 
praisal of AAUW legislative action. These 
speeches are published in the preceding 
pages. No AAUW member should miss 
them. 

After the opening discussion, conven- 
tion delegates were divided into ten 
groups, and for the next hour and a half 
these small groups discussed the topic, 
“Democratic Procedures in the Legis- 
lative Program.” 
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No one person can report first-hand on 
all these groups, but by all accounts every 
group gave a convincing demonstration 
of the ability of AAUW members to ap- 
proach controversial questions thought- 
fully, objectively, and constructively. 
Some of the searching questions asked in 
these groups did much to clarify thinking 
on a difficult problem, and specific sug- 
gestions were carefully worked out. 


Discussion by Groups 


A report from each of the ten groups 
was handed to Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, 
Vice-President of the Rocky Mountain 
Region — who worked into the wee small 
hours to combine the essence of the ten 
reports into a single summary. These are 
the major points of the review which she 
presented on Thursday morning: 


SuMMARY OF GrouP DISCUSSIONS 


Careful analysis of the reports of the 
ten groups showed strong affirmation of 
belief in an active legislative program for 
the Association. 

Either by specific vote or by consensus 
of the group, all ten backed the initiative 
and referendum proposal and the pro- 
posed division of the Legislative Program 
into Current Issues and Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities. 

In all groups, other plans that have been 
presented in various ways were mentioned. 
The reports indicated that a plan drafted 
by a group of Oshkosh members was dis- 
cussed, and questions raised from the floor 
were answered, or the delegates indicated 
they wished to go on to other points. 
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Some comments on the initiative and 
referendum plan were: 


Not the perfect answer, but an answer to the 
objection that the two-year interval between 
conventions is too long and ties the hands 
legislatively. Tries to provide machinery to 
take care of an emergency situation. 
Constructive; protects branch initiative. 
Builds interest at branch level; helps reduce 
apathy. 

Brings national committee and branches into 
closer relationship. 


Keeps program from becoming static between 
conventions. 

Safeguards against selfish interests or pressure 
groups by spread and by wide sampling of 
opinion. 

Recognizes minority rights. 


The faint criticism called it cumber- 
some and suggested that large branches 
would be penalized by the 20 percent 
provision. 

The questions raised in more than one 
group in connection with the proposal to 
divide the Legislative Program into Cur- 
rent Issues and Continuing Responsibili- 
ties indicated need for clarification of the 
two categories and for better understand- 
ing of the method by which an item is 
moved from one category to the other. 

Several groups specifically endorsed an 
action program, while all did so by infer- 
ence in backing the present procedures or 
proposed changes and additions. One re- 
port stated, “Lobbying was not ques- 
tioned; only accepted and approved as a 
legitimate part of action,” and another re- 
port said, “If AAUW were to withdraw 
from lobbying in Washington some selfish 
interest groups would rejoice.” 

In many ways group sentiment as ex- 
pressed in the reports stressed the respon- 


sibility of the AAUW member: 


University women have a moral responsibility 
to become informed: apathy is the fault of the 
individual, not the Legislative Program. 
Strong feeling there should be more intelligent 
study of issues in branches. 


Strong feeling branches have the opportunity 


LEGISLATION: DEBATE AND ACTION 





and responsibility to communicate more with 
the national Legislative Program Committee. 
General opinion that branches could not and 
need not study all items though they should 
have opportunity to study and vote on all. 
Our branch is not apathetic. We have over 400 
members; all of them after study are enthusi- 
astic about the Legislative Program. 

Those who are apathetic should not penalize 


the entire AAUW. 


About half our membership is uninformed. But 
we will not solve the situation by throwing 
out the baby with the bath. We must inform 
ourselves, 


On information from Headquarters, 
these were some comments: 


States and branches should be alerted on 
bills by AAUW Headquarters as early as pos- 
sible, so action could be taken intelligently. 
Material on specific measures or postcards 
(flash cards) saying a certain bill was coming 
up for vote would alert branches and inspire 
them to action. But if members want more 
services of this type, there would have to be 
more employes on the Headquarters staff and 
more money would be needed. 

It all boils down to the individual. The Jour- 
NAL is important. We should read it. The Legis- 
lative Program is out in plenty of time for 
adequate study. 


Other reflections of group thinking 
were: 


Timing is important in legislation, and mem- 
bers should have confidence in their officers 
to act. 

We should give our national committee a vote 
of confidence in the work they have done for 
us and also send them specific suggestions. 
Aren’t we willing to abide by the majority 
vote? It isn’t necessary to resign from AAUW 
just because you disagree with an item on the 
Legislative Program. Politically you don’t 
always get what you want. 


General comments of the discussion 
leaders were: “Response was fluent, 
steady, friendly, and constructive — never 
a dull moment” and “I never saw or heard 
a more interested or generally alert group 
of AAUWers willing to work and devise 
their own schemes to stimulate interest.” 
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After analyzing all the ten reports, 
Mrs. Gilstrap closed with the words 
quoted by one delegate from the wisdom 
of Justice Holmes, “Unless a man has 
shared the passion and action of his time, 
he has not lived.” 


Initiative and Referendum 


With the group recommendations before 
them, the delegates took up the proposal 
of the Legislative Program Committee for 
a new initiative and referendum pro- 
cedure, stated as follows: 


If any branch wishes to add any item to or 
to change any item on the Legislative Program 
which has been adopted by the convention, 
or to challenge any action of the national Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program under the Legis- 
lative Program, it shall submit the proposal 
in writing to the legislative chairman of the 
state division. 

The chairman of the state division shall then 
poll the branches of that state division. If as 
many as 20 percent of the branches in that 
state division approve the proposed change, 
the state division chairman shall submit it to 
the chairman of the national Committee on 
Legislative Program. 

The chairman of the national Committee on 
Legislative Program shall within three days of 
receipt submit the question for consideration 
to the legislative chairmen of each of the 
state divisions and ask them to vote on this 
question: “In your judgment should this ques- 
tion be submitted to the branches?” If a ma- 
jority of the state division chairmen (including 
at least one division in each of eight regions) 
vote in the affirmative, it shall be the duty of 
the national legislative chairman to submit the 
question to all the branches of the Association 
through the branch legislative chairmen. As 
soon as the decision of the majority of the 
branches is known it shall be binding upon the 
committee. This decision shall be submitted to 
the next convention for final action. 


Dr. Hottel, presiding, stated: “I have 
heard there may be a desire to have a 
substitute for this motion presented. If 
there is a desire to present such a substi- 
tute, this would be the time to do it.” 
There being no substitute motions, amend- 
ments were called for, and several pro- 
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posals originating in the discussion groups 
were adopted. These included the require- 
ment that the state president (as well as 
the state chairman) receive a copy of the 
proposal for change submitted by the in- 
itiating branch; insertion of the word 
“immediately” at two points, to guard 
against delay; and the provision that the 
results of the initial state poll be checked 
by the state president or the state re- 
cording secretary. 

Several amendments were proposed to 
set a definite limit on the time allowed for 
branch responses, but these motions 
failed. 

In answer to a question from the floor, 
the parliamentarian stated that it would 
be possible to remove an item from the 
Legislative Program under the proposed 
initiative and referendum procedure, since 
the word “‘amend” could mean “delete, 
strike out.” 

Two major changes relating to branch 
responsibility were proposed but not 
adopted. A motion was made to add to the 
initiative and referendum procedure the 
following: 


Only those items which during the next two 
years are proposed by the branches, according 
to this procedure, shall be placed on the Legis- 
lative Program for consideration at the next 
biennial convention in 1953. 

In support of the amendment, it was 
argued: 

Since the machinery has been set in motion 
by the Legislative Committee for legislation 
to come from the branches, it would seem wise 
that we use this procedure to have the legisla- 
tive program stem directly from the branches 
as is desired by many of our members. 


No further support of the amendment 
was offered, and after calling for “any 
other delegate who wishes to speak” the 
presiding officer put the question and the 
motion was lost. 

A second amendment in the interest of 
more branch participation proposed this 
addition to the initiative and referendum 
procedure: 


That the national Legislative Program Com- 
mittee be instructed to poll the branches and 
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that they require approval by a majority of 
those branches voting within the time specified 
by the national Legislative Program Commit- 
tee before publicly committing AAUW on any 
specific controversial subject not clearly de- 
fined in our legislative program. 


It was pointed out in support of this 
proposal that it would provide for an ex- 
pression from the branches on specific 
legislation about which the broad princi- 
| ple adopted by the convention might not 
be clear, and thus take care of a gap in the 
initiative and referendum plan, which sets 
up procedures for branch action to add to 
or amend principles on the Legislative 
Program. In discussing the amendment, 
delegates stated that they had confidence 
in the Committee on Legislative Program 
to decide when legislation was not clearly 
authorized by convention action and to 
withhold support from such bills. It was 
also stated that the proposal would prove 
impractical from the time element: “‘The 
bill would have been passed or died by 
the time this process had been com- 
pleted.” “If an emergency should arise 
there isn’t time to poll the branches.” The 
expense of branch polls was cited, and the 
fact that the proposed amendment would 
permit decisions by “a majority of those 
branches voting within a specified time” 
— possibly a very small number. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Legislative Program said the procedure 
of polling the branches is now open to the 
committee when it is in doubt. She ques- 
tioned giving the responsibility to the 
committee to define what is “controver- 
sial” under the proposed amendment. 

The amendment to require a poll of the 
branches on any “specific controversial 
subject not clearly defined” was lost. 

No response being given to the Presi- 
dent’s question, “Are there any other 
amendments —” the initiative and refer- 
endum procedure as amended on the 
floor was adopted, without dissenting 
vote. 

The meeting then recessed at 12:15 
o'clock. 


Current Items, Continuing 
Responsibilities 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
voting on the items on the Tentative 
Legislative Program. 

The chairman of the Committee on 

Legislative Program explained the pro- 
posal of the committee to divide the Legis- 
lative Program into two categories: (1) 
Current Issues and (2) Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities. She explained: 
“Current Issues” are those issues reflected 
in specific legislation pending or likely to be 
pending before Congress on which AAUW 
should take action. The current items of the 
Legislative Program would be presented to the 
branches for consideration just as the present 
program is presented. Each branch would be 
asked to vote on the current items it wishes 
included in the tentative program and then, 
at convention, these current issues as redrafted 
on the basis of the branch votes, would be 
presented item by item for final vote. 

“Continuing Responsibilities” are policies 
which the Association has supported through 
the years. Such policies would be presented to 
the convention every two years and the dele- 
gates would have an opportunity to vote to 
remove any item under Continuing Responsi- 
bilities if that is their wish, but if there is no 
vote for removal, these items will stand. 


The motion to so divide the program 
was adopted. 


The Legislative Program 


The delegates then turned to the specific 
items. The Legislative Program as finally 
adopted is printed at the end of this sec- 
tion. Since consideration of legislative 
items occupied an extended afternoon 
session and more than two hours of the 
next morning session, it is possible to give 
here only a summary. 

Most votes were simply voice votes, but 
where there was doubt, the President 
called for a show of hands, each delegate 
casting one vote. The tellers’ count on such 
votes is reported here. In some instances 
a division vote was called for, — a pro- 
cedure by which each branch represented 
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has the full number of votes to which it is 
entitled on the basis of size of member- 
ship. A division vote can be ordered only 
by a majority vote of the delegates. Divi- 
sion votes were called for several times 
in the course of the voting on legislation, 
but in no case was the necessary majority 
obtained. 


EDUCATION 


1. Federal aid. — Endorsed as proposed; 
549 for, 172 opposed. 


2. U.S. Office of Education. — Endorsed 
as proposed, without expression of oppo- 
sition in the discussion. 


SocraL STUDIES 


3. Measures in the interest of the consumer. 


a. Standards of Quality. — Endorsed with- 
out debate. 


b. Protection against injurious products, 
misrepresentation, and unfair trade prac- 
tices. —Sume delegates questioned the 
need to continue this item. One delegate 
asked, “‘Do we have to continue to be 
against sin?” But it was pointed out that 
misrepresentation in advertising comes 
under this item, and that television adver- 
tising had recently involved education 
and the development of children. 


c. Measures to restrain inflationary pres- 
sures during the defense mobilization pe- 
riod. — An amendment was proposed, to 
add: “supporting economies recommended 
by the Hoover Nonpartisan Committee 
for Reorganization of Government.” Dele- 
gates suggested that this proposal could 
more appropriately be considered sepa- 
rately, and spoke against attaching this 
provision to an item dealing with inflation 
in the period of mobilization, since the 
Hoover report is concerned with a long- 
range reorganization plan developed be- 
fore the current emergency. The amend- 
ment was lost. 


d. Maintenance of the authority to control 
rents while housing remains short. —A 
question was raised as to why the phrase 
previously included in this item had been 
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dropped: “with provision that it be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to be fair to 
owner and tenant.” The chairman of the 
Social Studies Committee explained that 
it was thought that the general statement 
under 7b, “Encouragement of effective 
administration,” covered this. The dele- 
gates voted to restore the original phrase, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


4. Effective participation in the U.N. and 
its affiliated agencies.— Many delegates 
felt that the item on the United Nations 
should be strengthened. One proposal was 
the addition of the phrase, “to the purpose 
that this organization may be strength- 
ened to become an effective instrument for 
the enforcement of world law.” It was 
objected that world law is only one aspect 
of U.N. objectives, and this phrase would 
narrow the item; that any attempt to 
amend the U.N. Charter now would prob- 
ably lead to a weakening of it; and that 
“‘world law” is an indefinite term, subject 
to different interpretations. More study in 
preparation for constructive action at the 
1953 convention was urged. The amend- 
ment was lost, and the convention voted 
to insert the words “and strengthening 
of,” making Item 4 read: “Effective par- 
ticipation in and strengthening of the 
United Nations and affiliated agencies.” 


5. A constructive foreign policy. — Item 5 
was amended to make the final phrase 
read: “as prerequisites for national and 
international peace and security.” 


Status oF WoMEN 


6. (a) Measures to promote fullest partici- 
pation of women. .. . (b) Opposition to 
any equal rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution unless such amendment provides 
safeguards to protect the health, safety, and 
general welfare of women. 
Most-debated item on the Legislative 
Program was 6b. In opposition to the pro- 
posed item, these points were made: 


If we ask equal rights, we cannot ask for safe- 
guards. 
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In many states, protective legislation has pre- 
vented women’s obtaining a place in industry. 
Uniform lack of discrimination can only be 
secured through an equal rights amendment 
which will not lower the standards for women 
but which will raise the standards for men. 
Men need protection as much as women. Pro- 
tection should be placed on the work, not on 
the sex. 


It is not a certainty that the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment would end protective 
legislation. We need social safeguards but they 
should not be tacked onto an equal rights 
amendment; they should be a part of over-all 
protective legislation. 

The Conference of the International Federa- 
tion in Zurich went on record in favor of equal 
rights for women in every country, in every 
occupation, in all parts of the political and 
social life. We are committed through the 
IFUW to this principle. It also puts us in line 
with the Human Rights Declaration of the 
United Nations. We should get behind the 
thing we advocate for the women of the world. 


We are in a changing world; we must not be 
afraid of change. Opposition to the amendment 
started in the days when there were almost no 
safeguards in industry and special privilege 
for women was the only way in which safe- 
guards could be obtained. That attitude has 
changed. The unions now are strong for safe- 
guards. 


In support of continuing the stand taken 
by AAUW, as expressed in Item 6b, these 
were the chief arguments: 


The Equal Rights Amendment is not the most 
effective way to bring about equal opportuni- 
ties and equal rights for women. It would wipe 
out many good pieces of legislation, some of 
them fought for by AAUW itself. 

It has been stated that there is no certainty 
that the Equal Rights Amendment would mean 
the end of safeguards. But many constitu- 
tional authorities point out that on a legal 
basis the amendment would jeopardize a large 
body of state legislation protecting women in 
industry. If that is not the case, why is there 
objection to a clause asserting such protection? 


Protective legislation does not necessarily 
mean prohibition of night work; many states 
permit night work for women. 


It is unrealistic to assume that men and women 
are the same. Women are equally competent, 


equally intelligent, equally capable of taking 
positions of leadership, but they are not the 
same. From the standpoint of health, asking 
for the same conditions for women and men is 
asking for less than women should have. 


There are other ways of achieving equality. 
Limitations on opportunity for women are 
mainly in the field of prejudice, not legal dis- 
abilities. 


Asked why this legislative item is stated 
negatively rather than positively, the 
chairman of the Committee on Status of 
Women answered: 


The phrasing of this item is obviously a com- 
promise — of those who favor the Equal Rights 
Amendment, period, and those who oppose the 
Equal Rights Amendment, period, and those 
who take a middle ground, favoring the princi- 
ple of equality with the reservation that certain 
legislation which has been enacted for the pro- 
tection of health, safety and welfare should not 
be jeopardized. This phraseology was ap- 
proved at Dallas. It was approved by an over- 
whelming vote at Seattle. Neither the Board 
nor the committee felt that it had authority 
to change the wording of this item. 


Several proposals to amend or substi- 
tute were made and defeated. These in- 
cluded amendments — 


(1) To strike out the final clause of Item 6b, 
leaving only, “Continued opposition to any 
equal rights amendment to the Constitution’’. 


(2) To put the statement in the affirmative: 
“‘Advocation of any equal rights amendment 
to the Constitution which would safeguard the 
health, safety, and general welfare of women” 
(lost — 310 for, 321 opposed). 


(3) To substitute “The American Association 
of University Women shall support the 
Equal Rights Amendment unqualified, read- 
ing, ‘Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex’”’ (lost — 
159 for, 460 opposed). 

(4) To substitute: “The support of specific 
legislation for equal rights of men and women 
and continued opposition to a blanket equal 
rights amendment as a means of achieving 
this equality.” 


When the item finally came to a vote, 
the wording as proposed in the Tentative 
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Legislative Program was approved by a 
vote of 452 for, 189 opposed. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:10 P.Mm., 
after the President had announced that 
voting would continue the next morning. 

On Friday the convention began its busi- 
ness session at 8:30 with the following 
items. 


GENERAL 


7. Support for government agencies admin- 
istering activities within the scope of the pro- 
gram of the Association including: 


a. Adequate appropriations. 


b. Encouragement of effective administra- 
tion. 


c. Provision for citizenship participation. 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Legislative Program explained: 


We realize that getting a bill enacted into law 
is only a part of the task of carrying out the 
Legislative Program. Unless you have ade- 
quate administration and enforcement, your 
law has little meaning. . . . This item relates 
to those agencies that are concerned with car- 
rying out the items which you vote into the 
Legislative Program. It is not an attempt to 
agitate for new agencies, it is not an attempt 
to take on all government agencies. 


An amendment was offered to 7b, to 
add: “‘ Encouragement of effective admin- 
istration with special consideration di- 
rected toward the recommendations of the 
Hoover Report for the Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment.” Objection was raised to including 
this amendment at this point, since the 
Hoover Report covers the whole range of 
government agencies, whereas Item 7 re- 
fers only to agencies whose work relates 
to the AAUW program. The amendment 
was lost (207 for, 394 opposed). 

In answer to a question on 7c, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislative 
Program stated: 


It was the thought of the committee that gov- 
ernment would profit by wider use of citizens 
— the use of advisory commissions of citizens 
and lay boards. By this provision we would be 
committed to encourage consultation with 
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citizens not directly connected with the 
government. 


The whole of Item 7 was adopted with- 
out amendments. 


8. During the period of strengthening na- 
tional defense and opposing aggression the 
Association will support measures by the 
Federal Government to afford education, 
housing, and essential community services 
for military and civilian personnel actively 
engaged in defense and related enterprises. 
Some speakers advocated requiring that 
aid be channeled through state and local 
authorities, but attention was called to the 
difficulties of administration in some cases, 
and the item was adopted without 
amendment. 


9. That AAUW favor the principle of econ- 
omy in government as recommended by the 
Bipartisan Hoover Commission. — This 
item was added to the program. As first 
introduced, it would have pledged the 
Association to “support the economies and 
reorganization proposals (except those 
affecting the Office of Education) recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission.” 
However, objections were raised that the 
report was drawn up before mobilization 
began; that this would be a blanket item 
binding the Association to support many 
recommendations with which members 
are unfamiliar; and that, although the 
earlier convention vote regarding the 
Office of Education was not in accord 
with the Hoover Report, the Association 
ought not to ask special exemption for 
education when recommending economies. 
The amendment was finally amended and 
adopted as above, by a vote of 417 for, 
197 opposed. 

A motion was made to place the “Con- 
tinuing Responsibility ” items under “ Cur- 
rent Issues,” but this was ruled out of 
order, since the convention had already 
voted to approve the division of items 
under two heads. 

At this point — 10:30 a.m. — the con- 
vention voted to return to the order of 
the day —that is, to other scheduled 
business. Returning to legislation late in 
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the afternoon, the convention took up 
Continuing Responsibilities. Only one 
question was raised: Why was human 
rights omitted? The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program explained 
that Item 4 (under Current Issues) on the 
U.N. would include support for the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, and that Item 9 
(under Continuing Responsibilities), deal- 
ing with rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, also applied. 


Motions Tabled 


The ten items of Continuing Responsi- 
bilities were then adopted as a unit. 

A motion was made that the national 
Committee on Legislative Program sub- 
mit to the 1953 convention, under Current 
Issues, a program of only five items, the 
Committees on Education, Social Studies, 


International Relations, and Status of 
Women to select one each, and one item 
on a general subject to be chosen by the 
Committee on Legislative Program. This 
motion was tabled. 

A motion was made to request the na- 
tional Board to prepare and distribute 
a compilation of general principles for 
which the Association unquestionably 
stands, for information of new members. 
Delegates recommended the leaflet, The 
AAUW — What It Is and What It Does, 
for a plain statement of such principles, 
and also pointed out that the resolutions 
just adopted by the convention repre- 
sented guiding principles for the Associa- 
tion. 

The motion was tabled, and the con- 
vention ended its consideration of legisla- 
tion. 


Heard at the Legislative Session .. . 


Even presidents suffer from convention fatigue. For in- 
stance: Presipent Horren (after a long debate) — 
And now, does any other delegate wish to squeak? 


Miss Sarau Bianpinc —I have no objection to the 
amendment. I only object to honesty. 

PRESIDENT Hotte, — I think the President of Vassar 
means she objects to dishonesty! 
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CURRENT ISSUES 
EDUCATION 
1. Federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported elementary 
and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control 


2. Measures to give independent status to the U. S. Office of Education under an ad- 
visory board or commission 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


3. Measures in the interest of the consumer 
a. Standards of quality 
b. Protection against injurious products, misrepresentation, and unfair trade 
practices 
. Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during the defense mobilization 
period 
. Maintenance of the authority to control rents while housing remains short, with 
provision that it be administered in such a way as to be fair to both owner and 
tenant 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

4. Effective participation in and strengthening of the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies 

5. A constructive foreign policy which would endeavor to develop conditions favorable 


to democracy and economic well-being throughout the world as prerequisites for 
national and international peace and security 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
6. a. Measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all social, economic 
and political life and to prevent discrimination in employment and property 
rights on the basis of sex or marital status 
. Continued opposition to any equal rights amendment to the Constitution unless 
such amendment provides safeguards for the health, safety, and general welfare 
of women . 


GENERAL 


7. Support for government agencies administering activities within the scope of the 

program of the Association, including: 
a. Adequate appropriations 
b. Encouragement of effective administration 
c. Provision for citizen participation 

. During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing aggression, sup- 
port for measures by the Federal Government to afford education, housing, and es- 
sential community services for military and civilian personnel actively engaged in 
defense and related enterprises 

. That AAUW favor the principle of economy in government as recommended by the 
bi-partisan Hoover Commission 
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CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 
EDUCATION 
1. Measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching 


2. Measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and other media 
of communication 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


3. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the housing program 


a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and elim- 
ination of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by private 
industry 


b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry 
is unable to provide 
4. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the social security program 
a. Old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance 
b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy 
. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state control, for — 
a. Maternal and child health 
. Public health 
+. Mental hygiene 
. Hospitals 


. Physical rehabilitation 


6. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for the control of child labor and wage 
and hour protection for substandard groups 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


7. Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and other professional 
groups 


8. Extension of the cultural relations program of the United States 


GEND PAL 
9. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal Constitution 
10. Suffrage for the District of Columbia 
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Revision of the By-Laws 


The amendments to the By-Laws pro- 
posed by the Committee on By-Laws 
were adopted by the convention without 
change except in three instances. Since 
the proposed amendments were printed 
in the January 1951 JouRNAL (page 101), 
those adopted without further revision 
are not reprinted here. A revised edition 
of the By-Laws will shortly be available. 


Dues . 


There was long and serious debate on the 
proposed increase of annual national dues 
from $2.50 to $3.50. (By-Laws, Article 
III, Section 3a.) 

Mrs. Katharine E. White, AAUW 
Treasurer, reviewed the Association’s 
financial situation, very much as she had 
presented it in the January 1951 JouRNAL. 

Dr. Louise Pearce, chairman of the 
AAUW International Relations Com- 
mittee and Second Vice-President of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, spoke of the critical condition of 
IFUW finances. Simply for basic mini- 
mum expenses it has been necessary to 
draw from reserves —a procedure that 
cannot be continued much longer. 

The IFUW has had a sliding scale of 
per capita payment from member asso- 
ciations according to size of membership, 
but the maximum total contribution from 
any one association is fixed at 45,000 
English shillings. There is a corresponding 
limitation on voting representation, in 
order that no one association may domi- 
nate, either financially or in voting power. 

This schedule of the per capita rate of 
payments to the IFUW was reported by 
Dr. Pearce: 


Under 300 members... .24 shilling (9.3 cents) 

Argentine, Brazil, Ceylon, Egypt, Iceland, 

India, Israel, Luxemburg, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Philippines, Siam, Uruguay. 
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34 shilling (10.5 cents) 
Austria, Denmark, Greece, South Africa, 
Sweden. 


600-1,200 1 shilling (14 cents) 
Belgium, Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, 
New Zealand, Switzerland. 


Over 1,200 144 shilling (17.5 cents) 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands. 


The AAUW, because of the fixed maxi- 
mum of 45,000 shillings, now pays about 
8 cents per member — the lowest per capita 
of any association. 

Since contributions at these rates did 
not provide even a minimum budget to 
keep the Federation functioning, in 1949 
the Council meeting of IFUW officers 
asked that member associations double 
their contributions. All the larger associa- 
tions that have held meetings since the 
recommendation was made have voted to 
double. That is, even some very poor 
countries have voted to increase their con- 
tribution per member to 28 or 35 cents. 
Meanwhile AAUW continues to pay less 
than 8 cents per capita. 

At the Zurich conference in 1950 the 
AAUW delegates proposed a flat rate of 
1.5 shillings — about 21 cents — per men- 
ber for all associations, with no maximum 
limit, but with no increase in voting repre- 
sentation. This proposal from the Ameri- 
cans, Dr. Pearce said, was received with 
deep appreciation. The American dele- 
gates, of course, explained that the AAUW 
convention would make the final decision, 
as the increase in AAUW payments would 
depend on an increase in AAUW dues. 

Dr. Pearce spoke strongly in favor of 
AAUW support for the higher IFUW 
contribution. “‘We have an opportunity 
here,” she said, “‘to play a part that has 
very rarely been offered an educational 








group. I am heart and soul in favor of it.” 

This presentation of the dues problems 
of AAUW and IFUW was followed by a 
long discussion of what to do. Various 
steps to meet fhe situation were ad- 
vocated: better business methods at 
Headquarters; continuing to defray ad- 
ministrative costs of fellowships and 
international grants from contributions; 
combining publications; more advertising 
in the JouRNAL; reduction in the travel 
program; increased membership; special 
contributions to IFUW from branches. 
Some delegates stated that raising dues 
would contribute to inflation; that higher 
dues would mean a decrease in members, 
especially in the younger group; and that 
more national dues meant less money for 
branch programs, hence less interest on 
the part of members. 

President Hottel explained that a sur- 
vey of Headquarters operations looking 
toward increased efficiency is planned, 
and that the Board is seeking means of 
getting more JOURNAL advertising. Dele- 
gates spoke in favor of the proposed in- 
crease on various grounds: that dues have 
had no increase since the 50 cent raise 
voted in 1947; that rising costs mean 
crippling AAUW services and program 
if dues are not raised, and this in turn 
would cripple the branches; that the in- 
crease of dues in 1947 did not cause a 
falling off of membership; that gifts to 
IFUW would be a very uncertain and 
undependable method of financing; that 
the convention should not repudiate 
action it has voted, by failing to provide 
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that more contact with national officers 
and staff is needed; and that inadequate 
staff salaries mean a turnover which re- 
duces effectiveness. 

The vote on $3.50 dues was 1,231 for, 
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REVISION OF THE BY-LAWS 









to “$3.00.” The vote was 1,651 for, 372 
opposed; total votes cast, 2,023; required 
for passage, 1,518. The motion was car- 
ried. 

In line with this action, life member- 
ships were increased from $50 to $60. 
(Article ITI, Section 5.) 


Use of Name 


Under Article II the By-Laws Committee 
proposed addition of a new section — 
Section 3, as follows: 


User or Name. The policies and program of the 
Association on matters of national scope shall 
be binding on all branches and state divisions 
and no branch or state division shall use the 
name of the Association to oppose such poli- 
cies or program. The branches and state di- 
visions may use established channels to initiate 
policies and program for convention action but 
they shall take no other action in the name of 
the Association on any national matter on 
which the Association has no policy. 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Legislative Program explained that this 
by-law had been drafted as a result of 
many requests from the branches for help 
in resisting the pressures of outside or- 
ganizations with special interests; and 
also in response to questions about lending 
the support of the branch to an organiza- 
tion, national in scope, but unfamiliar to 
the particular branch. This by-law, she 
said, relates only to matters of national 
scope and would not affect any action on 
the local or state level in regard to local or 
state matters. It would not, of course, in 
any way limit the action of AAUW mem- 
bers as individuals. It would, however, 
mean that a,branch could not announce a 
stand, as an AAUW branch, in opposition 
to a position taken by vote of the national 
convention — a situation which can lead 
to considerable confusion. 

The by-law was adopted with one 
minor amendment, — insertion of the 
words “or change” after the words “to 
initiate,” and deletion of the phrase, “for 
convention action.” 
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A Statement of Principles 





Resolutions to guide AAUW study and action 


This convention is assembled with the conviction that human freedom is our primary 
concern. We believe that we should explore the meaning of freedom and the implica- 
tions for free men of the issues which now confront us. We are convinced that we can 
earn the blessings of freedom only by assuming the responsibilities it entails. 


It is in the acceptance of these responsibilities that we hereby resolve to adopt these 
statements of basic principles as the foundation of our program of study and action 
for the next two years. 


Education 


1. Recognizing that education is a continuing process, we shall persist in our efforts to 
improve and extend education for all persons of all ages. 

2. Inasmuch as democratic education is of primary importance in any program of 
defense, it is essential that we maintain and improve the quality of our schools. 
Therefore we shall make the condition and conduct of the schools in our several 
communities the individual responsibility of each one of us. 

3. Believing that the effective teacher is the essential element in education, we shall be 
continuously concerned with the prestige, the economic status, and the working 
facilities of teachers. We shall encourage recognition of excellence in teaching based 
on reasonable criteria. 

4. We shall study the administration of education, especially in the local community. 

5. We shall study emerging legislation for education at the local, state, and federal 
levels, to be in readiness for appropriate action. 

6. In the ideological stress and tension of the present we reaffirm our long-established 
support of academic freedom as indispensable to creative activity in schools and 
universities. 


The Arts 


We shall continue our work in community art education, widen its distribution, seek 
its restoring power, and try to release the great natural endowments of the individual: 
we shall explore the arts as communication, as heritage, as interpretation of contem- 
porary life, and as free expression. 


International Relations 


1. Reaffirming our faith in international cooperation as the principal hope of survival 
and integration of the free world, we shall study the functioning of the United 
Nations, UNESCO, and other related agencies, seeking to strengthen them. 

2. Realizing that an informed and thoughtful public opinion is indispensable to the 
development of a constructive foreign policy which, dealing in long views, may lack 
the immediate popular appeal of purely defensive measures, we shall include in our 
program continued consideration of our foreign policy. 
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3. Believing that the united forces of the International Federation of University 
Women can be a positive factor in international building, we look forward to 
strengthening the ties within that federation, as well as to increasing our participa- 
tion within it, our knowledge of its objectives, and our cooperation with member 


federations. 
ra 4. Believing profoundly in the value of the interchange of knowledge and experience, 
“ we support and welcome the exchange of scholars and students on an ever-increasing 
scale. 


ry Social Studies 


1. Recognizing that the impact of the international situation on society in the United 


- States makes new demands upon all of us, and knowing that the full utilization of 
our material and human resources will be necessary to meet these enlarged respon- 

se sibilities, we shall work for the removal of barriers which restrict the free participa- 

on tion of all people in community life and shall endeavor to determine and maintain 
those services which are essential to the development of the full capacities of each 
individual. 

- 2. Recognizing the disparity between the rapid development in physical sciences and 
our slower progress in social sciences and the study of human relations and recog- 
nizing that this gap can be closed only by expenditures of time and money in the 

of field of social sciences commensurate with the vast expenditures now being made in 

Is. the field of physical sciences, we shall encourage the development of programs di- 

al rected to increasing our knowledge and skill in the field of human relations. 

be 3. Realizing the imminent danger inflationary trends bring to our economic system, 

ng we shall contribute by our practice to a public mood of voluntary austerity. 

ed 4. Noting the current interest and concern as to the proper method of securing ade- 
quate health protection and medical care, we shall undertake the earnest and thor- 

y. ough study of all proposed plans for health insurance with the object of reaching an 

-al informed opinion. 


ed Status of Women 


nd Recognizing the progress already made in achieving for women opportunity and treat- 
ment comparable to that afforded to men, and desiring to consolidate this advance- 
ment — 

k 1. We shall give continued support and encouragement to the full participation of 
1: women in the intellectual, economic, social, and political activities of the community, 
- state and nation, and in international affairs. 

m- 

2. Both as individuals and as groups we undertake to seek out, endorse, and actively 
support qualified women for elective and appointive offices, and, as individuals, to 
accept the responsibilities which this policy entails. 

. 8. Recognizing that there still remain certain barriers to women because of their sex 
and marital status, we pledge continued work toward the removal of these obstacles. 
he 


ok Fellowships 


ur Because it is important to extend the scope of free inquiry, to increase the significance 
of the individual’s contribution in a highly organized society, and to extend personal 
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For carrying out this program 


We restate the importance of the branch and the individual in making these principles 
effective, and recommend that each branch in study and in action use its collective 
initiative and imagination in applying these principles in order to develop a local pro- 


gram suited to its community needs. 


We recommend that each state division determine what applications of these principles 
can and should be made at the state level. 
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Other resolutions adopted by the Convention 


contacts among the scholars of the world, we dedicate ourselves anew to maintaining 
and extending our program of fellowships and grants to woman scholars. 





In addition to the “guiding principles” 
resolutions, the convention went on 
record on several other matters. 


Appreciation for a Unique Service 


Submitted by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and heartily approved by the con- 
vention, was the following: 


Wuereas, This is the first national convention 
of the American Association of University 
women in twenty years for which Dr. Kathryn 
McHale has not provided a large share of the 
inspiration and planning, and 

WueErEas, We meet the future with a sense of 
purpose and confidence derived in large meas- 


ure from her past guidance, now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the delegates to this 1951 
Convention express our cordial appreciation of 
Dr. McHale’s unique leadership and our pres- 
ent indebtedness to her foresight and wisdom. 


Grateful Acknowledgments 


It is with regret that we omit, for lack of 
space, the resolutions expressing the Asso- 
ciation’s indebtedness to the many com- 
mittees — national, state, and local — 
that had labored to make the convention 
a success, and to the New Jersey State 
Division, the Atlantic City Branch, vari- 
ous local firms and organizations, and 
very specially to the able and efficient 
convention manager, Mrs. Benjamin 
Shackelford. The convention enthusias- 
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tically endorsed the Resolutions Commit- 
tee’s tribute to the service rendered 
through the “patient and continued ef- 
forts” of the many who helped in the 
planning and functioning of this biennial 
meeting. Everyone present must have felt 
that any resolution was quite inadequate 
to express fully our appreciation of all the 
behind-the-scenes work that made _ the 
wheels of this convention turn so smoothly. 


Wheat for India 


A resolution calling on Congress to pass 
the bill to send wheat to India came before 
the convention from the special interest 
group on international relations, and was 
adopted. 


Voice of America 


The convention also endorsed a resolution 
from the international relations special 
interest group, urging that the full appro- 
priation requested for the Voice of 
America be authorized by Congress. 


Vote of Confidence in 
AAUW Leadership 


A resolution proposing a vote of confi- 
dence in the leadership of the Associa- 
tion was offered from the floor, with the 
comment that one of the papers had car- 
ried a news item — 


which said there was a rank-and-file movement 
at this convention to unseat the present leader- 
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FURTHER CONVENTION BUSINESS 


ship of AAUW on the ground that the leader- 
ship has used ruthless means. This newspaper 
story also gave a direct quote from one of our 
members saying that there was a left-wing 
leaning among present leaders of this organiza- 
tion. The press will pick up that kind of item 
because it is sensational news. I believe that 
we have voted as women of integrity and 
honesty, that we have not been pressured, and 
I think that we should go on record so that the 
papers may also report our confidence in our 
present administration — that they have not 
exerted any left-wing influence on us. 


The delegates then gave a unanimous 
vote of “confidence in and high regard 
for our national officers.” 


Children’s Art Exchange 


A resolution asking that UNESCO ar- 
range for exchange exhibits of the art 
work of children of countries in the U.N. 
was proposed by the special interest group 
on the arts. A delegate stated that the 
American Junior Red Cross is sponsoring 
such a program, and the motion failed. 


Further Convention Business 


Representation at Atlantic City 

The Credentials Committee’s final report 
showed 855 voting delegates at the Atlan- 
tic City convention. They represented 47 
states and one territory — Hawaii. 
Branches represented by voting delegates 
numbered 328. 

The voting strength of the convention 
—that is, the number of votes which 
could be cast in a division vote, when all 
branches represented cast the full number 
of votes to which they are entitled — was 
2,098. 

Non-voting members and a few special 
guests brought the total attendance to 
more than 1300. 


Election of Officers 


The slate presented by the Committee on 
Nominations, and published in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL, was elected by unanimous 
vote. A new office was created when the 
delegates, in amending the By-Laws, 
voted to add a recording secretary to the 
list of elected officers. Mrs. Elinor Bluemel 
(Mrs. Charles S.) was named by the 
Nominating Committee for that post, and 
elected. 

The term of elected officers is four 
years, but in order to provide for rotation 
in office, half of this year’s nominees were 
designated to be elected for two years. 


These are the newly elected officers: 
President — Dr. Susan B. RILeEy 
First Vice-President * — Louise F.. Trox- 
ELL (Mrs. M. G.) 
Second Vice-President — Lucy Somer- 
VILLE Howortu (Mrs. Josepu M.) 
Treasurer * — KATHARINE ELkus WHITE 
(Mrs. Artuur J.) 
Recording Secretary * — EL1Norn BLUEMEL 
(Mrs. CHARLEs 8.) 
Regional V ice-Presidents 
North Atlantic * — WitrrepA HEALD 
Lyte (Mrs. W. C.) 
South Atlantic — Mevanie R. Ros- 
BOROUGH (Mrs. W. B.) 
Northeast Central * — Lityan M. 
AuspauGcH (Mrs. Raupu B.) 
Southeast Central — Eta WeEtHING 
McKee (Mrs. S. C.) 
Northwest Central — He_en B. Woop 
(Mrs. Leon F.) 
Southwest Central * — Dr. BLANCHE 
H. Dow 
Rocky Mountain— ADALINE SHEARER 
GitstraP (Mrs. FrEDERIC) 
North Pacific*— Maset A. WIN- 
ston (Mrs. C. D.) 
South Pacific— Mary Laura M. 
Smitu (Mrs. Forster Ranp) 


* Elected for a term of two years. 
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Fifteen Institutions Approved 
for Membership 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Standards and Recognition of Colleges 
and Universities, the following institutions 
were added by vote of the convention to 
the AAUW approved list: 


College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Maryland 
— B.A. 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 
— B.A., B.S. 


Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado — B.A., B.S., B.Ed. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee — B.A., 
B.S. 


Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey — B.A., B.S. 


Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana — B.A., 
B.S. 


Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia — B.A., B.S. 


Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina — 
B.A., B.S. 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
— B.A. and BS. in the College of Arts and 
Sciences; B.A. in the Teachers College 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri — 
B.A., B.S. 

Radford College, Radford, Virginia — B.A., 


B.A. in Sec.Ed., B.S. in El. Ed., B.S. in Sec. 
Ed. 


Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina — B.A., B.S. in Home Ec. 


West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas — 
B.A., B.S., B.B.A., B.M.Ed. 


Western Illinois State College, 
Illinois — B.S. in Ed. 


Arkansas State College, Conway, Arkansas — 
B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed., B.M. Ed. 


Macomb, 


State Liaison Committees 


A suggestion for closer working relation- 
ships between the state divisions and the 
national Committee on Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges and Universities 
was approved as part of the committee’s 
report: 
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That state associations form a small state com. 
mittee, probably under the chairmanship of 
the state membership chairman, which would 
help and encourage institutions not only to 
meet, but to maintain our standards of ap. 
proval. Such a committee might be called a 
Liaison Committee with the National Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition. It should 
not be called a “Standards’’ committee be- 
cause of the confusion this would cause with 
the national committee. It is believed that a 
committee of this sort would be extremely 
helpful not only in matters of discrimination 
against women in our institutions of higher 
learning, and in improving conditions for 
women students, but also in the difficult and 
important task of interpreting to the member- 
ship the work and functions of this committee. 


This recommendation was also included 
in the committee’s report, the whole of 
which was approved by the convention: 
That henceforth state membership chairmen 
shall be informed of the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition regard- 
ing application for approval by institutions in 
their respective states. Such information will 
not be released until one month has elapsed 
from the time the report of the committee has 
been mailed to the president of the applying 
institution. 


Place of Next Convention 


The Committee on Place of Next Conven- 
tion reported that because of the abnormal 
times and the many factors to be con- 
sidered in a growing organization such as 
the AAUW,, it recommended that a longer 
time be allowed for consideration of pos- 
sible sites for the next biennial meeting. 
August 15, 1951 was accepted by conven- 
tion vote as the deadline for invitations 
for the 1953 convention. 

The committee recommended _ that, 
since meetings have recently been held on 
the east and west coasts, the next conven- 
tion be held in the middle of the country, 
and in June if possible. 

A memorandum to guide branches in 
extending an invitation may be secured 
from the committee chairman, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Gau Rose, Administration Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 
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Introducing — 


New AAUW Board Members 


President 


The new AAUW President is Dr. Susan 
B. Riley of Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. 
Riley is professor of English and former 
chairman of the English Department at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

A teacher, a scholar, and a thought- 
provoking speaker, Dr. Riley is also an 
experienced leader in the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women — and a gra- 
cious and efficient homemaker. 

Dr. Riley is not strictly a “new” mem- 
ber of the AAUW Board of Directors, 
since she served on the Board from 1945 
to 1949 as Vice-President from the South- 
east Central Region. She had long been 
active in AAUW in her branch and state, 
— as president of the Nashville Branch in 
1934, and chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Tennessee State Divi- 
sion from 1936 to 1942. She was chosen 
president of the state division just before 
her election as Vice-President from the 
Region. Since 1949 she has been a member 
of the national Education Committee. 
Her address at the 1947 national conven- 
tion, on Education, the Tool of Society, 
brought instant demands from the dele- 
gates for publication of the full text, and 
has probably been one of the most quoted 
of AAUW speeches. 

Teaching has been Dr. Riley’s primary 
concern for 23 years—not only the 
teaching of her own subject, American 
literature, but the whole problem of how 
teachers may be prepared to enter the 
classroom with vision and enthusiasm as 
well as sound training. Before joining the 
George Peabody faculty in 1928, Dr. 


Riley taught in Blue Mountain College, 
Hillman Junior College at Clinton, Mis- 
sissippi, Mississippi Woman’s College, 
and Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College. 

She comes by her interest in teaching 
naturally. Her father served as president 
of several denominational colleges, and 
her mother was for 40 years a teacher and 
dean of women in colleges in Mississippi. 
As soon as she had finished her college 
course at Blue Mountain College for Girls 
in Mississippi, Susan Riley began teaching 
in the public schools, first in Mississippi, 
then in Texas. While teaching she con- 
tinued her own education, acquiring M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from George Peabody 
College. In 1930-31 she did graduate 
work at Columbia University on a Gen- 
eral Education Board Fellowship, and she 
received a Carnegie grant-in-aid in 1949 
for research on nineteenth century Ameri- 
can periodicals. 

Dr. Riley has been a frequent speaker 
before educational groups, and has writ- 
ten for various professional journals. She 
was president of the Tennessee Folklore 
Society from 1942 to 1944. 

When AAUW members see Dr. Riley 
in the next four years as dignified presid- 
ing officer and polished speaker, master 
of the telling phrase, they may like to add 
to the picture some glimpses of other 
facets of her personality, given in an 
article that appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean Magazine after her election 
to AAUW’s highest office. The writer, 
Louise Davis, describing Dr. Riley’s “‘lit- 
tle green-shultered house on ‘faculty 
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Nashville Tennessean Magazine photo 


Dr. Susan B. RILeEy 


row” and the conversational treat that 
awaits a visitor there, continues: 


” 


Any casual visit to Dr. Riley’s home means 
at least an excellent cup of coffee, and a meal 
there is an opportunity to see her at her artistic 
best. For if there is anything that stirs her as 
much as a fine piece of writing, it is the con- 
coction of an excellent dish. Keeping house and 
cooking are the only hobbies she allows herself, 
and to supplement her own knowledge of the 
secrets of pots and pans she has acquired an 
impressive collection of cookbooks. 

Dr. Riley says that when she stopped study- 
ing the piano, it was no loss to the music 
world. But she still found time for studying 
voice and singing leading roles in choral pro- 
ductions when she began her career in Nash- 
ville, and once she sang in an amateur produc- 
tion of “Figaro” in one of Nashville’s down- 
town theaters. 

Her knowledge of music ties in with research 
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into Southern folk literature, since 
much of it comes by way of folk song. 
American literature is her special field 
of study, but with her customary eager- 
ness to get at a problem from every 
direction, she has broadened her 
courses — most of them on the gradu- 
ate level —to include study of re- 
gional economy, sociology, music, art, 
crafts. 

Some of her students are inspired to 
go out into the hills and back roads to 
gather songs and stories never re- 
corded before, and other students take 
the findings of her classes into their 
music composition classes to devise 
new variations on the  time-worn 
themes. The thing that fascinates her 
students above all else is that she builds 
no wall around her field; it extends 
into all areas of knowledge. 

“She is the only teacher I know who 
is just as stimulating in a conversation 
on politics or military strategy or atom 
bombs or modern art as she is in her 
own field,” one young Peabody student 
paid tribute to her alertness. 


Second Vice-President 


The Second Vice-President, Lucy 
Somerville Howorth (Mrs. Joseph 
M.) also comes to her position as 


an experienced Board member, 
having served as chairman of the national 
Committee on the Status of Women — 
and thereby as a member of the Board — 
since 1947. 

Her own career is giving a lift to the 
status of women, for as Assistant General 
Counsel of the War Claims Commission 
in Washington she has administrative 
responsibility for the counsel’s office, 
drafts opinions and decisions on claims 
pending before the Commission, and — 
to her the most interesting part of the job 
—is working on a study of the whole 
matter of war claims arising out of World 
War IT. 

Of course long and varied legal ex 
perience is a sine qua non for such re 
sponsibilities. Mrs. Howorth was admitted 
to the bar in Mississippi in 1922, after 
graduation from Randolph-Macon Won- 
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INTRODUCING NEW AAUW BOARD MEMBERS 


Mrs. Winston is Dean of Women and 
Registrar of the Southern Oregon College 
of Education in Ashland. During her 22 
years in administrative college work in 
the Oregon higher education system, 
Mrs. Winston has also served as assistant 
to the Dean of Women at Oregon State 
College, where she received her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. 

Aside from her AAUW offices, Mrs. 
Winston is president of the Oregon Edu- 
cational Association. She is a state hon- 
orary member of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
national honor society in education. 

Now a member of the Ashland Branch, 
Mrs. Winston has been an AAUW mem- 
ber for 23 years. She has served as secre- 
tary and as president of the Corvallis, 
Oregon, Branch and was elected Oregon 
State Division president for 1946-47 
after seven years as state radio chairman, 
state publicity chairman, and _ bulletin 
editor. On the national level, Mrs. Win- 
ston was a member of the 1947 AAUW 
Committee on Place of Next Convention. 

Mrs. Forster Rand Smith, of Palo 
Alto, California, in addition to a full-time 
job of running a home and bringing up 
two sons, has been a leader in civie and 
educational community work. A graduate 
of Mills College, she was president of the 
alumnae group in Burlingame, California, 
a board member of the Red Cross Visiting 
Nurses in that city, and active in numer- 
ous other groups. 

After moving to Palo Alto in 1938, Mrs 
Smith continued her community interests. 
During the war, she was president of the 
high school PTA for two years, and served 
as a nurse’s aid in the Palo Alto Hospital. 

In addition to work in various organi- 
zations, she found time to run for the 
school board in 1946, and the mayor ap- 
pointed her chairman of the Food Con- 
servation Committee for Palo Alto in 1947. 

In the Palo Aito Branch of AAUW, 
Mrs. Smith has served as chairman of 
various sections, as second vice-presi- 
dent, and as president of the branch for 
three years. She has been a member of the 
state Education and International Rela- 
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tions Committees and was elected second 
vice-president of the California State 
Division for 1946-48 and president for 
1948-50. In 1950 she was appointed to the 
national AAUW Committee on Associate 
Membership. 

In addition she has represented the 
AAUW at such conferences as the Inter- 
national Trade Organization meeting held 
in San Francisco in 1947 and the Cali- 
fornia Association of Women Deans and 
Vice-Principals. 


National Committee Chairmen 


Four new chairmen of national commit- 
tees were appointed by the Executive 
Committee (the AAUW elected officers) 
at Atlantic City: 


International Relations — Dr. ANNE GARY 
PANNELL, President, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Sweet Briar, Virginia 

Social Studies — Dr. INaCortnNEBrown, 
Professor of Social Anthropology, Scar- 
ritt College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Status of Women — Dr. RosamMonpveE R. 
Boyp, associate professor of sociology 
and history, Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina 

By-Laws — Mrs. A. E. Ruoaps, Marshall, 
Michigan 


All four chairmen have served an ap- 
prenticeship as members of the commit- 
tees which they now head. 


International Relations 

Dr. Anne Gary Pannell took up her 
duties as president of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Virginia, last July — successor-once- 
removed to President Meta Glass. Dr. 
Pannell came to the Sweet Briar presi- 
dency from the post of academic dean 
and professor of history at Goucher Col- 
lege, Md. Previously she had taught his- 
tory at Alabama College, Montevallo, and 
for eight years was a member of the his- 
tory faculty at the University of Alabama. 

Dr. Pannell’s activities in AAUW have 
been varied: president of the Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, Branch; secretary, social studies 
chairman, international relations chair- 
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man, and president of the Alabama State 
Division; and member of the national 
Committee on International Relations 
since 1947. She has also represented the 
International Relations Committee on 
the AAUW Committee on Legislation. 
At the Zurich Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
last summer, Dr. Pannell was a featured 
speaker on Education and Human Rights, 

A graduate of Barnard College, Anne 
Pannell’s D.Phil. degree was received 
from Oxford University. She has also 
done research in London, Paris, Spain, 
and Germany. She is author of The 
Political and Economic Relations of Eng- 
lish and American Quakers, as well as 
contributions to periodicals in her field. 

Mrs. Pannell was married in 1936 to 
Henry Clifton Pannell, who died ten 
years later, and has two sons. 

Social Studies 

AAUW members are familiar with the 
name of Ina Corinne Brown through 
several recent articles in the JOURNAL. 
The note on the author has never been a 
brief one, since Dr. Brown holds teaching 
posts in four institutions. Besides serving 
as professor of social anthropology at 
Scarritt College, where she has her office, 
Dr. Brown is lecturer at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and Fisk University. 

A native of Gatesville, Texas, she 
studied at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, received the A.B. and Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago, and has done 
research at Oxford University and _ the 
British Museum as a Rosenwald fellow. 
Dr. Brown’s travels have taken her around 
the world — on a European travel sem- 
inar, a lecture tour in Cuba, and visits to 
Central Africa, India, China, Korea, and 
Japan. 

Dr. Brown served as Secretary for Mis- 
sion Education of Young People, the 
Methodist Board of Education, and as 
Senior Specialist in Social Studies, U. 5. 
Office of Education, before coming t 
Scarritt College in 1942. 

Her books include Training for World 














































\ Friendship; The Story of the American 
7 Negro (covering 300 years of the history 
a of the Negro in America, and recently 
. issued in a revised edition); The Socio- 
. Economic Approach to Educational Prob- 
— lems; and Race Relations in a Democracy. 
~ She is a member of the Nashville 
“a Branch, and was appointed to the na- 
ed tional Social Studies Committee in 1945. 
hs. During Dr. Newcomer’s absence abroad 
a this past year, Dr. Brown was acting 
i chairman of the committee. 
- Status of Women 
rhe Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay Boyd has long 
ng- been active in AAUW. She has served as 
as | president of the Spartanburg Branch, and 
. as fellowship chairman and president of 
to | the South Carolina State Division; also as 
ten § [fellowship chairman of the South Atlantic 
Region. Member of the AAUW national 
Committee on Status of Women since 
1947, she has been a prime mover in or- 
the ganizing seven successive South Carolina 
ugh f « White House” conferences on women in 
‘Al. 7 state and local government. 
ce Mrs. Boyd has been a leader in social, 
M8 F economic, civic, educational, and religious 
vIN§ } groups in South Carolina since 1925. 
& Among the numerous offices she has held 
fice, are those of president, in 1946-48, of the 
Unt F south Carolina Women’s Council for the 
for Common Good, which she now serves as 
Status of Women Committee chairman, 
; she F and first vice-chairman of the South Caro- 
iver’ F lina Coordinating Educational Council in 
from # 1944-47, 
done In the field of social service, she has 
_ the chaired the American Red Cross Home 
low. F Service Committee in Spartanburg since 
ound 1945, was a Family Service Society board 
sem Ff member in 1938-45, and in 1944-45 served 
its 10 Fon the Survey Committee of the local 
, and B Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. Boyd is now 
. § on the board of the Spartanburg County 
Mis Mental Hygiene Clinic, a member of the 
» the F Central Council of The Council for Spar- 
ad as tanburg County, and chairman of the 
U.5. § Committee on the Unmet Needs of the 
ig to Physically Handicapped of the State 
W orld Conference of Social Work. 





Mrs. Boyd is a graduate of the Uni- 








INTRODUCING NEW AAUW BOARD MEMBERS 


versity of South Carolina, with the A.B. 
and A.M. degrees, and holds a Ph.D. from 
Duke University. Before joining the fac- 
ulty of Converse College in 1937 she 
taught at the University of South Carolina 
and at Sue Bennett College. 

By-Laws 

Mrs. A. E. Rhoads comes to the chair- 
manship of the By-Laws Committee with 
full knowledge of the meticulousness es- 
sential in carrying on the work of the 
committee. A member of the committee 
since it was set up in 1949, she has re- 
viewed the by-laws of five state divisions 
and 189 branches — figures which do not 
begin to reveal the hours spent in reading 
and rereading by-laws and in carrying on 
voluminous correspondence. 

Mrs. Rhoads was graduated from 
Hunter College in 1916. Following a year 
as a biology teacher in Hunter College 
High School, she married Albert E. 
Rhoads, an engineer. Making a home first 
in Detroit, then in Bay City, and since 
1946 in Marshall, Michigan, Mrs. Rhoads 
has been active in AAUW, church, and civic 
organizations, in addition to managing 
a household that included a son and two 
daughters. She now has six grandchildren. 

Among Mrs. Rhoads’ AAUW activities 
have been the fellowship chairmanship of 
the Bay City, Michigan, Branch, and the 
presidency of that branch in 1942-44. She 
has served as state Education Committee 
chairman, 1944-47, and as state president 
in 1947-49. She was a member of the na- 
tional Rules Committee for the Seattle 
Convention in 1949. 

In Detroit she conducted study classes 
for women’s organizations in various 
churches, and in Bay City — among nu- 
merous community contributions — she 
served as OPA Consumer Chairman for 
Bay City, member of the Bay County 
Inter-Faith Council, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Home of the Bay 
County Youth Guidance Program, and 
chairman of the Music Division of the 
Bay City Musical-Art Club. 

For hobbies, Mrs. Rhoads collects books 
and writes verse and children’s stories. 
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Did you know... 


That AAUW members were reported to be the fastest-stepping group in the experience 
of Atlantic City. The ubiquitous candid camera man gave the verdict, complaining 
that “‘Those women walk so fast, the feet are blurred in every picture.” 


That AAUW pedal extremities also impressed the local policeman. “A fine bunch of 
women,” he confided to one delegate. “Gave us no trouble at all. But I knew they 
wouldn’t when I saw the kind of shoes they wear.” 


That the beautiful leis worn by AAUW officers on the last evening of the convention 
were flown in from Hawaii, the gracious gift of the Honolulu and Hilo Branches. 


That AAUW headgear got more newspaper attention than some of the major conven- 
tion speeches. The modest statement in the convention program, “Delegates are re- 
quested not to wear hats to sessions,” was picked up by the papers with various edi- 
torial interpretations and spirited defense of woman’s inalienable right to wear attrac- 
tive millinery whenever she is moved to do so. Newspaper critics overlooked the simple 
reason for the request: that the floor of the meeting hall was level, and delegates like 
to see the speakers. 


That after President Hottel had called attention to the fire exits of the meeting hall, 
Dr. Hallie Farmer commented: “I am sure you have already marveled, as I have, at 
the efficiency with which the machinery of this convention has been managed. But it 
seems to me the acme of efficiency that you were directed to the proper places to leave 
this room in case of fire just as we began discussion of the Legislative Program.” 


That the parliamentarian who skillfully piloted the convention through the intricacies 
of substitute motions, amendments to amendments, previous questions, and motions 
to reconsider, was Mrs. Rheva Ott Shryock, of Baltimore, Maryland. Mrs. Shryock has 
passed along her knowledge of Robert’s Rules of Order through a small chart-book en- 
titled, Parliamentary Procedure Made Easy — which really lives up to its name. It is 
the handiest and cleverest guide we’ve seen to help the inexperienced chairman. 


That when Dr. Frances Moran, President of the International Federation of University 
Women, made her debut on American television in the full dignity of the cap and robes 
of a King’s Counsel, it was on a program with — the Gold Dust Twins! It seems there 
was a mix-up on dates, and when Dr. Moran arrived at the station at the appointed 
time, the characters in a program of charades representing commercial products were 
about to go on. The master of ceremonies and Dr. Moran were both equal to the oc- 
casion, and delegates who heard the IFUW President speak at Atlantic City do not 
need to be told that the commercial talent did not steal the show. 


That one delegate at Atlantic City is entitled to have her name on a fire engine. This 
information came to us from the invaluable — and entertaining — Convention Daily. 
In Red Bank, New Jersey, the name of the mayor appears on the fire trucks, so 4 
recently purchased truck bears the name of Katharine E. White — mayor of Red Bank 
and Treasurer of the AAUW. 
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Editorials 


The 1951 Convention in Print 


We have never felt the limitations of 
JoURNAL space more keenly than in at- 
tempting to report in these pages the bi- 
ennial convention held at Atlantic City, 
April 9-13. Even with unlimited space it 
would have been difficult to capture in 
any printed record the spirit of that meet- 
ing, — the inspiration, the give-and-take 
of experience and thinking, the earnest 
intent to make the Association a truly 
democratic organization, which marked 
this gathering in the seventieth year of the 
Association’s existence. 

The theme, “Freedom, Our Responsi- 
bility,’ was developed in many ways, and 
not least in the thoughtful, objective ap- 
proach of every delegate who spoke. We 
are appreciative of the insight of Miss 
Sarah Blanding, chairman of the Conven- 
tion Program Committee, and the other 
members of the committee, for their choice 
last fall of a theme which gained signifi- 
cance with every turn of world events. 

Even the setting of the convention con- 
tributed to an awareness of worldwide 
implications. As brisk between-sessions 
walks on the board walk provided a re- 
freshing antidote for the “convention 
amnesia” that comes from too much 
listening and sitting, the rolling surf and 
wind blowing in from the sea were a re- 
minder of the far reaches of the world that 
are affected by our own decisions here in 
America. 

Faced with an impossible task in trying 
to bring to all members a record of this 
memorable meeting, we have included in 
this Journa chiefly a record of the busi- 
hess of the convention. We have been able 
to include only a few addresses; others 
will be published in the Fall Journau. 


After previous conventions, reports of 
national committees have been printed in 
the JouRNAL, together with the reports of 
the General Director and staff associates, 
usually in condensed form. These reports 
fill about two-thirds of one JouRNAL, and 
we have no way of knowing whether they 
actually were read. If you wish to see them 
printed in the Fall JourNAL, won’t you 
let us know? 

The reports, in planographed form, 
were given to all convention delegates at 
Atlantic City, and they will be sent to any 
member on request. 


Machinery for Democracy 
in AAUW 


The machinery of democracy is a delicate 
thing. It is like a pair of scales in which a 
steady and continuous balance must be 
maintained between the powers of the 
people and the execution of those powers 
by its delegated representatives. A lax or 
uninformed people, an ambitious or indif- 
ferent representative body, and the neces- 
sary equilibrium is disturbed. 

The American Association of University 
Women is in one sense a “constitutional” 
body in that the membership furnishes 
the supreme power through convention 
action, and a representative form of gov- 
ernment in that the membership periodi- 
cally elects those who shall govern on its 
behalf. It is, therefore, in its essence a 
democracy with recognized and clearly 
stated ways of maintaining the balance 
mentioned above. Once in a while it is a 
salutary thing for us to review the demo- 
cratic procedures of our Association. 

The affairs of the Association are ad- 
ministered by a Board of Directors, com- 
parable to that of a branch or state 
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division, composed first of the officers 
elected by a convention from a previously 
announced slate submitted by a nomi- 
nating committee, or from names of 
nominees presented from the floor. These 
elected officers, comprising the Execu- 
tive Committee, appoint the chairmen of 
standing committees who with them 
compose the Board of Directors. The 
Board is responsible to the true authority 
of the Association (accredited delegates in 
convention met), makes a written report 
of its activities to the convention, and 
receives from it confirmation or denial of 
its work and new directives for the next 
biennium. 

To insure the smooth running of the 
machinery of the Association and to carry 
out the program to which it is dedicated, a 
staff is maintained at national Head- 
quarters under the guidance of a General 
Director who is “responsible for carrying 
out the Board’s plans and directions for 
the development of the Association and 
for coordinating its various interests,” and 
who is a non-voting member of the Board 
and of certain designated committees. The 
Executive Committee is responsible for 
the appointment of staff members, and 
through special committees keeps itself 
well informed on such matters as the 
maintenance of the building, personnel, 
and administrative techniques, acting in 
its capacity of elected officers for the 
Association as a whole. 

The staff Associates, women well trained 
in the various phases of program interest, 
are directly responsible to the standing 
committees which they represent and 
work closely with their respective chair- 
men. They attend on invitation and with- 
out voting privileges those sessions of the 
Board in which program is discussed. 

One of the ways in which individual 
members may participate in policy-mak- 
ing and program-planning is through 
membership on national committees. In 
the composition of the committees close 
attention is paid to regional representa- 
tion as far as is consistent with economy 
and with the specialization required in 
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such committees as International Rela- 
tions and Fellowship Awards. 

There are many other ways in which 
individual members, branches, and state 
divisions may democratically participate 
in making the policies of the Association, 
The state presidents are a natural channel 
through which ideas may be transmitted, 
especially at the biennial State Presidents 
Conference where there is an opportunity 
for the presidents and Board members to 
discuss matters freely and to review and 
determine policies. The Vice-Presidents 
from the Regions are always as alert to the 
best interests of their regions as they are 
aware of branch problems and viewpoints 
through years of practical work on that 
level. The travel program provides face- 
to-face contact between branch members 
and national officers, chairmen, and 
staff, establishing friendly personal rela- 
tionships and allowing each group an 
opportunity of understanding the work 
and problems of the other. 

These are but some of the democratic 
procedures which have been evolved by 
the membership itself over a long period 
of time, directly or through its representa- 
tive body. They are fundamentally sound. 
They are workable. In the hands of a 
membership alert to its responsibilities 
and a Board responsive to its will and 
mindful of its own responsibilities of 
leadership that delicate balance can be 
kept which is the essence of democracy. 


Our Part in Civil Defense 


There is no need to remind AAUW men- 
bers of the necessity for organizing local 
civil defense against bombing or biological 
warfare. We know that “it can happen 
here,” and that advance preparation can 
tremendously reduce the effects of attack, 
if it should come. 

Individual AAUW members will o 
course respond to calls of their defens 
councils for the various services involved 
in the local defense set-up. The question 
that arises now is the role of the branch 
itself in civil defense preparations. With 
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EDITORIALS 


this in mind, members of AAUW took part 
in a conference in May of representatives 
of all kinds of organizations, called to- 
gether by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, “to mobilize civil leadership 
for a program of education for survival.” 
Later we were fortunate in getting Mrs. 
Benjamin Baylor, education chairman for 
the Maryland Division, to enroll as 
AAUW representative in the first training 
course for civil defense leaders put on by 
the Federal Civil Defense Staff College. 
This was a “trial run” for the newly 
developed training course, with national 
organizations asked to evaluate the pro- 
gram and give constructive criticism. 

Discussion at the conference and the 
training-course experience have served to 
underline the need for AAUW concentra- 
tion on two areas in civil defense planning: 
education and the services of women. So 
far, both women and schools are brought 
into announced plans in fragmentary 
ways, the emphasis being on such obvious 
needs as first-aid courses, fire-fighting 
equipment, and air-raid shelters. 

It must be kept in mind that organiza- 
tion for civil defense is a local responsibil- 
ity. The Civil Defense Advisory Council, 
appointed by the mayor, is the key plan- 
ning group. The AAUW branch can make 
no more valuable contribution at this 
point than to see that the Advisory Coun- 
cil includes an able educator and a well 
qualified woman. Both should be persons 
of broad vision, alert to educational, so- 
cial, and psychological problems, who can 


be counted on to bring into civil defense 
planning the intangible factors that are 
apt to be crowded out by more immediate 
needs. 

It is these intangibles that will be our 
particular concern. How are we to ensure 
well-thought-out programs for schools? 
How offset the psychological effects on 
sensitive children of training for air-raid 
protection? What plans are being made 
for the preservation of normal group rela- 
tionships — family, neighborhood, and 
school — in case of disaster and evacua- 
tion? What means are being developed to 
channel youthful energies into responsible 
community service? Will really efficient 
use be made of the individual abilities of 
volunteers, particularly women? How can 
civil defense develop community partici- 
pation and the sense of neighborliness that 
knits people together in the face of danger? 
— These are some of the points on which 
AAUW branches may well concentrate. 

In determining what your branch can 
do, we refer you again to the symposium 
in the January 1951 JourNAL on “ Educa- 
tion in Mobilization.” This series of arti- 
cles, together with the paper by Dr. Lois 
Meek Stolz, ““How Mobilization and War 
Affect Our Children,” which appeared in 
the Spring JourRNAL, has been reprinted 
as a single pamphlet under the title, “The 
Child, the Parent, the Teacher — in Mo- 
bilization.”” The reprint, which also in- 
cludes charts showing the civil defense 
organizational set-up, may be ordered 
from Headquarters at 20 cents a copy. 





Fellowship Awards, 1951-52 


AAUW fellowships, with stipends totaling 
$41,950, have been awarded to 27 women 
scholars for advanced research during the 
1951-52 academic year. In addition, the 
1951 Achievement Award of $2,500 was 
presented to Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler. 

From an over-all view, there is a strong 
touch of internationalism in the distribu- 
tion and use of the fellowships. The five 
AAUW fellowships awarded by the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
went to students from Australia, Canada, 
England, the Netherlands, and Norway. 
Carrying out the provision that research 
be carried on in some country other than 
their own, the recipients of these interna- 
tional awards will study in New Guinea, 
England, British Guiana, India, and the 
Netherlands, respectively. 

The AAUW Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee awarded 20 fellowships to Ameri- 
can scholars, one to a Peruvian, and one 
to an Italian student. Half of these recipi- 
ents will use their grants for study in the 
United States, while the other 11 will 
study in Bermuda, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Scotland. 

Projects to be carried out by the fellows 
range from research in physical chemistry, 


related to the study of molecular and 
atomic problems, to studies of the wedding 
folklore of Slavic peoples, social anthro- 
pology of Indian tribes of British Guiana, 
and therapy of heart conditions. Several 
of the fellows are concerned with research 
centered on religious topics, — the reli- 
gious relationship between England and 
Holland in the 17th century, Presbyterian 
attempts to mold public opinion in the 
South Atlantic states from 1801 to 1861, 
the religious and intellectual temper of 
Victorian England, the legend of the Anti- 
christ represented in medieval altarpiece 
paintings, and a critical edition of the 
Latin version of the Psalter used in Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest. Fields 
of study represented by the fellows include 
mathematical physics, medicine, physi- 
ology, biochemistry, physical chemistry, 
zoology, linguistics, political science, liter- 
ature, sociology, economics, history, an- 
thropology, and history of art. 

For many of the 1951-52 fellows, the 
AAUW awards will mean the opportunity 
to complete work for the doctoral degree, 
while to 12 of the 27 it will mean a year 
left free for post-doctoral research. 

Recipients of the fellowships and their 
projects are listed in the following pages. 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


National 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Region), $1,500 — Exiz- 
ABETH MAITLAND Kampa (Mrs. Brian P. 
BopEN), visiting research worker, Cam- 
bridge University, England. Birthplace, 
Sturgis, South Dakota. B.A. 1943, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Ph.D. 1950, University of 

California at Los Angeles. 
Project — research in the physiology and bio- 
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chemistry of visual processes: the process by 
which light falling on the retina gives rise to 
excitation of the optic nerve. This study is ex- 
pected to throw light on the relationship be- 
tween chemical and electrical phenomena af- 
fecting the retina and optic nerve. Dr. Kampa’s 
research will also contribute to knowledge of 
the intermediate stages of the visual processes 
under study. Piace or stupy — Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research. 





FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 1951-52 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Region), $1,500 — Marcaret Burr 
Des Cuamps, graduate student, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia. Birthplace, Bishopville, 
South Carolina. B.A. 1945, Coker College, 
Hartsville, S. C.; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt 
University. 

ProsecT — a study of Presbyterian attempts 

to mold public opinion on such matters as 

amusements, education, slavery, westward mi- 

gration, and secession in the South Atlantic 

States between the great revival of 1801 and 

the outbreak of Civil War. This study is de- 

signed to contribute to a better understanding 
of the influence of the church on the social and 
cultural life of the South. PLace or srupy — 

Emory University. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin), $1,500 
—EvizaBetH ANN FaRRELLy, graduate 
student, Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace, 
Providence, Rhode Island. B.S. 1949, Pem- 
broke College, Brown University. 


ProsEcT — investigation of beta- and gamma- 
ray spectra. This research is expected to con- 
tribute to clarification of the structure of 
atomic nuclei — a line of study important in 
the development of an adequate nuclear the- 
ory. PLacE or stupy — Bryn Mawr College, 
Brookhaven National Laboratories. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Region), $2,000 — Rosauie L. Couig, 
instructor in English, Barnard College. 
Birthplace, New York, New York. A.B. 1944, 
Vassar College; A.M. 1946, Ph.D. 1951, 
Columbia University. 


ProsecT — research on the religious relation- 
ship between England and Holland in the 17th 
century, tracing connections between English 
and Dutch protestantism and puritanism, and 
political implications of Anglicanism in the 
Netherlands. This will be a contribution to a 
little-explored field. PLace or stupy — The 
Hague, Netherlands, and England. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana), $1,- 
500 — BarBara A. LatTimer, graduate stu- 
dent, Radcliffe College; teaching fellow, 
Harvard University. Birthplace, Columbus, 
Ohio. A.B. 1942, Vassar College; A.M. 1948, 
Columbia University. 


Project — research on the wedding folklore 


of different Slavic peoples. Miss Lattimer, who 
has spent a year in Czechoslovakia studying 


and gathering and recording wedding ritual 
songs, will make a comparative analysis of the 
poetics, function, and symbolism of Serbian, 
Czech, Moravian, and Slovac wedding ritual 
songs. PLACE oF stupy — Harvard University, 
New York Public Library, Library of Congress. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific Re- 
gion), $1,500 — Exuizasetn B. Toiman, 
graduate student, University of Wisconsin. 
Birthplace, Brookline, Massachusetts. B.A. 
1941, Smith College; M.A. 1942, University 
of Maine. 


Prosect — an investigation of early English 
theories of economic crisis, particularly the 
early 19th century arguments between Mal- 
thus and Ricardo on causes of the depression 
following the Napoleonic wars. The implica- 
tion of Malthus’ theoretical arguments, which 
have been generally overlooked in favor of his 
ideas on population, is of particular interest 
to the economist in the light of newer develop- 
ments in aggregative analysis and economic 
policy proposals. PLAcE or stupy — England, 
and University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois), $2,200 
— ALISON GENEVIEVE WHITE, assistant 
professor of English, Indiana University. 
Birthplace, Greenville, Illinois. Ed.B. 1931, 
Eastern Illinois State College; M.A. 1932, 
Ohio University; M.A. 1944, Bread Loaf 
School of English; Ph.D. 1947, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Project — completion of a book, The Child 
on a Cloud, on 19th century children’s litera- 
ture in Europe, England, and America. This 
study of Hans Christian Andersen, Thackeray, 
Lewis Carroll, Hawthorne, and their contempo- 
raries, Dr. White believes, will reveal tenden- 
cies significant to an estimate of 19th century 
literary and social activity, and also cast light 
on the workings of the literary imagination. 
PLAcE oF stupy — Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
London, England. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (South- 
east Central Region), $1,500 — Laura D. 
WINCHESTER, graduate student, University 
of Michigan. Birthplace, Macon, Georgia. 
B.A. 1947, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1949, 
Wellesley College. 

Prosect — study of various phases of sulfur 

metabolism in the animal organism, with em- 

phasis on the sulfur of protein materials. PLacE 
oF sTuby — University of Michigan. 
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Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship (Mich- 
igan), $2,000 — Teresa G. Friscu, assist- 
ant professor, Art Department, Wellesley 
College. Birthplace, Vienna, Austria (natu- 
ralized American citizen, 1944). Ph.D. 1925, 
Vienna University; M.A. 1941, Wellesley 
College; Ph.D. 1945, Yale University. 

Project — a comparative study of French and 

German architectural sculpture of the 13th 

century. This study should clear up proble- 

matic aspects of the process of development of 

Gothic sculpture and its chronology. PLACE oF 

stupy — France, Germany. 

New Jersey State Fellowship, $2,000 — Rutu 
Z. TEMPLE, assistant professor of English, 
Brooklyn College, New York. Birthplace, 
Passaic, New Jersey. A.B. 1929, Mount 
Holyoke College; A.M. 1930, Radcliffe Col- 
lege; Ph.D. 1947, Columbia University. 

Prosect —a study of the English attitude 
toward French poetry from the Renaissance 
to the present. This investigation will stress 
the themes of nationalism and the theory of 
poetry and criticism, and take account of the 
influence of French symbolism on contempo- 
rary English poetry and the indebtedness of 
the New Criticism in England and America to 
the Impressionists. PLAcE or stupy — libra- 
ries in New York. 


New York State Fellowship, $1,500 — Doris 
SILK, graduate student, Bryn Mawr College. 
Birthplace, New York, New York. B.A. 
1948, Queens College; M.A. 1949, Smith 
College. 

Project — a study of the political activities 

of Alexis de Tocqueville, classic exponent of 

the democratic theory in mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury France. PLacE or stupy — archives in 

Paris and Normandy, France. 


New York State Fellowship, $750 ! — HELEN 
GREEN, graduate student, Oxford Univer- 
sity, Oxford, England. Birthplace, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. B.A. 1944, Vassar College; 
M.A. 1949, School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Washington, D. C. 

Prosect — continuation of studies in classical 

Arabic and Persian, to complete requirements 

for a B.A. in the Honour School of Oriental 

Studies in Oxford University, England. This 

award is an extension of the AAUW fellowship 

given Miss Green for 1950-51 (see Summer 


1 Unused half of 1949-50 fellowship awarded 
to Jacqueline Chittenden. 
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1950 JouRNAL, page 233); her purpose is to 
prepare herself as an expert on the Middle East, 
its history, and culture. PLace or stupy — 
Oxford University, England. 


Pennsylvania — Delaware Fellowship, $1,500 
— Mrs. Lorre Branp Puiu, designer, 
New York. Birthplace, Hamburg, Germany 
(naturalized American citizen, 1945). Ph.D. 
1938, University of Freiberg, Breisgau, 
Germany. 

Project —a study of the representation of 

the Antichrist in late medieval and Renais- 

sance altar painting, and its implication as to 
theology, history, and the history of fine arts. 

Dr. Philip’s discovery that the key figure in 

one of the famous enigmatic altarpieces of 

Jerome Bosch was the Antichrist led to her 

present research on the Antichrist tradition 

as seen in altar paintings. PLacE or stupy — 

New York City. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit), $1,500 — VioLtert B. Haas 
(Mrs. Felix), research assistant in mathe- 
matics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Birthplace, New York, New York. 
A.B. 1947, Brooklyn College; S.M. 1949, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Prosect — research in mathematical physics 
on quantum mechanics, to develop a method 
for solving with greater accuracy certain types 
of problems concerning how particles such as 
electrons and atoms move through space. 
PLACE oF stupy — Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


International 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas), $1,500 
— AupREY JoAN Butt, Great Britain. B.A., 
B. Lrrv. 

Project — study of social anthropology among 

the Arecuna and Akowolo Indian tribes of 

British Guiana. PLaceE or stupy — British 

Guiana. 


Marion Reilly International Award (Phila- 
delphia), $1,000 — to be announced later. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit), $1,500 — ANNE H1pparD 
Goss Watts, Canada. M.Sc. 

Prosect —a study of the cytoplasmic con- 

stituents of animal ‘cells, using a polarizing 
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microscope. PLACE oF stupy — Zoology Labo- 
ratory, University of Cambridge, England. 
Ohio State Fellowship, $1,500 — Mrs. Catu- 


ERINE HELEN Wess Bernopt, Australia. 
M.A. 


Prosect — a study of the role of woman in 
New Guinea. PLACE or stupy — New Guinea. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship (New 
York City), $1,500 — Mrs. Jonanna E. 
Van LonuizEnN-pbE LEEuw, Netherlands. 
Ph.D. 


Prosect — Study journey through Ceylon, 
India, and Pakistan. 


Latin American Fellowship (Washington, 
D. C., with supplement), $1,500 — Martua 
HILDEBRANDT, professor of phonetics. Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru; teacher 
of Spanish, National School, Lima. Birth- 
place, Hacienda Chiclin, Peru. B.A. 1947, 
LL.D. 1949, University of San Marcos. 

Project — studies in linguistics, with empha- 

sis on phonetics. Dr. Hildebrandt’s doctoral 

dissertation on the “Spanish of Piura” (in 
northern Peru) won the 1949 National Honor 

— a prize awarded for the outstanding thesis 

presented in a Peruvian university. PLAcE or 

stupy — Northwestern University. 
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LIVING FELLOWSHIPS 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit), $1,500 — Heten A. Papy- 
KULA, graduate student, Radcliffe College. 
Birthplace, Chicopee, Massachusetts. B.S. 
1946, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 
1948, Mount Holyoke College. 

ProsEcT —a study of the placental barrier 
of certain mammals, especially the transmis- 
sion of substances through the placenta and 
the cells that play a role in this process. PLACE 
or stupy — Harvard University. (Miss Pady- 
kula is the first predoctoral candidate to be 
accepted by the Department of Anatomy of 
the Harvard Medical School.) 

May Treat Morrison Fellowship, $1,500 — 
Minnie Cate Moree Lt, instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Tennessee. Birthplace, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. B.A. 1928, M.A. 1935, 
University of Tennessee. 

Prosect —a critical edition of the Latin 

version of the Psalter used in England before 

the Norman Conquest, with examination of 


the striking differences in the earliest English 
translations of the Psalms, dating from the 
ninth century. PLace or stupy — England. 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas), 
$2,000 — JytrE Muus, professor, Depart- 
ment of Physiology, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Birthplace, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(naturalized American citizen, 1943). Magis- 
ter scientiarum 1930, University of Copen- 
hagen. 


ProsEect — research on the chemistry of the 
enzyme in saliva which breaks down starches. 
Dr. Muus writes: “The fundamental impor- 
tance of enzymes in the life processes of all 
organisms makes them extremely fascinating 
objects of research. It is my hope to gain a 
more thorough understanding of the chemis- 
try of this particular enzyme, which may help 
in our search for an understanding of what 
makes enzymes work.” PLACE oF sTUDY — 
Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


National 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship, 
$1,500 —-GrerTRUDE HIMMELFARB (Mrs. 
KrisTo1), free-lance writer. Birthplace, New 
York, New York. B.A. 1942, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; M.A. 1944; Ph.D. 1950, University of 
Chicago. 


ProyEcT — an examination of the religious 
and intellectual temper of Victorian England, 


particularly the conflicts that came to a climax 
in publications of the year 1859 (Mill’s On Lib- 
erty, Darwin’s Origin of the Species, etc.). From 
the expressions of intense moral and intellec- 
tual ferment in publications of that year, Dr. 
Himmelfarb believes, an intellectual portrait 
of the modern age emerges. PLACE oF sTUDY — 
Columbia and Harvard University libraries, 
libraries in New York, Chicago, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Mary Andersen Fellowship, $1,500 — Grr- 
TRUDE F, Neumark (Mrs. Henry Rorn- 
SCHILD), graduate student, assistant in 
chemistry, Columbia University. Birth- 
place, Nuremberg, Germany (naturalized 
American citizen, 1947). B.A. 1948, Barnard 
College; M.A. 1949, Radcliffe College. 

Project — research on a new technique in 

radio frequency spectroscopy. This field of 

physical chemistry is an outgrowth of radar 
research during the war and is an important 
and powerful method of studying some molec- 
ular and atomic problems. PLACE oF stupy — 

Columbia University. 

Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, $1,500 
plus Cost-of-Living Grant (Indiana), $500 
— Puy.uipa M. WIL11s, assistant professor 
of physical chemistry, Wellesley College. 
Birthplace, Wallington, England (U. S. citi- 
zen since 1933.) A.B. 1938, Mount Holyoke 
College; A.M. 1940, Smith College; Ph.D. 
1946, Columbia University. 


Project — research in physical chemistry on 
the absorption spectra of certain diatomic 
molecules. This study is related to strength 
of the force holding together the two atoms 
which constitute the molecule, and to the ease 
with which they can separate to take part ina 
chemical reaction. PLacE or stupy — Oxford 
University, England. 


International 


Ida H. Hyde Woman’s International Fellow- 
ship, $1,000 — Marra Cort, cardiologist, 
Medical Clinic, University of Milan, Italy, 
Birthplace, Como, Italy. License 194), 
Catholic University, Milan; M.D. 1949, Uni- 
versity of Milan. 

Prosect — research and clinical work on ther- 

apy of heart conditions, especially the use of 

digitalis and also the activity of penicillin and 

ACTH in the prevention and therapy of rheu- 

matic carditis. PLacE or stupy — Cardiologi- 

cal Clinic of the Hospital Lariboisiere, Paris. 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


A happy feature of the fellowship meeting 


at the Atlantic City convention on the eve- 
ning of April 12 was the presentation of the 
AAUW Achievement Award. Dr. Margaret 
Elliott Tracy, chairman the Fellowship 
Awards Committee, presented the $2,500 
award to Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, 
with the following citation: 


It is now almost a decade since the 
Northwest Central Region established 
the Achievement Award, to be given 
annually to a woman scholar in recogni- 
tion of her distinguished service and to 
assist her to continue her scholarly work. 
In the interval, the lengthening list of 
women honored has meant no dimming of 
the record, but only new distinction as 
new names are added. This year’s choice 
of recipient by the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards is no exception. Tonight, the 
ninth occasion of the Award, we honor a 
woman whose varied contributions in the 
field of classical archaeology have brought 
her acclaim in this country and in Europe 
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as author, editor, teacher, and research 
scholar, Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler. 

Hers is not the record of a sequestered 
scholar, but rather of a full and varied 
professional life in which writing, teach- 
ing, administrative committees, travel, ex- 
cavations at Tarsos in Cilicia, and editor- 
ship of the American Journal of Archaeol- 
ogy have blended to fashion a rich pattern 
of achievement. 

Among the educational institutions 
which claim her as a former student are 
Indiana University, Bryn Mawr College, 
the University of Berlin, and the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
where she also served as visiting profes- 
sor in 1938-39. In 1941, she was awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
her first alma mater, Indiana University. 
In 1944-45, she was Charles Eliot Norton 
Lecturer for the Archaeological Institute 
of America. For 38 years she was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Bryn Mawr College. 
On her retirement in 1949, five hundred 
scholars, friends, and former students 
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gathered to honor her at a symposium on 
“Athens Before Pericles.”” In the same 
year her former students established at 
Bryn Mawr the Mary Hamilton Swindler 
Scholarship for the study of archaeology. 
A recent issue of the American Journal of 
Archaeology, which she ably edited from 
1932 to 1946, was dedicated to her. 

Yet these honors marking the close of 
her work at Bryn Mawr were only a prel- 
ude to a new professional chapter. Two 
universities, Pennsylvania and Michigan, 
competed for her services. In 1949-50, 
she was visiting professor of archaeology 
and visiting curator in the University 
Museum in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and currently she is visiting profes- 
sor of fine arts in the University of Michi- 
gan. Even in the midst of a busy univer- 
sity life she has continued to write. An 
already long list of publications, among 
the most significant of which is Ancient 
Painting, published in 1929, will soon be 
increased by appearance of a text on The 
Beginnings of Greek Art: 1600 to 600 B.C. 

These are among the measurable con- 
tributions of her scholarship. Yet one can- 
not pass without special mention her in- 
fluence as a teacher, not only of under- 
graduate students for whom she opened 
new vistas of knowledge of ancient civiliza- 
tions, but also of more mature scholars 
who are themselves now making impor- 
tant contributions as teachers, museum 
curators, directors of excavations, and 
research scholars. 

Dr. Mary Swindler, we welcome you 
here, and we honor you both for your own 
achievements as a scholar and for the 
selfless influence of your guidance and ex- 
ample on the lives and work of your 
students. 


In accepting the award, Dr. Swindler 
told her plans for using it: 

I am greatly honored by this award and 
I accept it with much gratitude. It gives 
ime an opportunity which I have been 
wanting to study and work in Turkey and 
Greece in connection with the art of the 
Dark Ages. 


As Mrs. Tracy told you, I am finishing 
a book that covers, in part, that period, 
but I am especially interested in the late 
eighth and early seventh centuries of 
Greek Art. We have a dark age in Greece 
from about 1200 to 750 B.C. We have a 
geometric art, abstract, rigid, puritanical. 
Suddenly, about 750 everything was 
changed. Grinning lions and hybrid crea- 
tures of the Orient, sphinxes and griffins 
walk in majestic gait across the works of 
art. The problem for the archaeologist 
has been: from what source this new 
inspiration came that transformed the art 
of Greece, by what routes, and what 
people contributed to it. 

We had thought that the Phoenicians 
were the people who revolutionized the 
art of Greece around 750 B.C. Recently, 
in Turkey, a great deal of excavation has 
been done by the Turks in the southern 
part of the country near Adana. There 
they have uncovered a fortress with a 
bilingual inscription, in Phoenician and 
in Hittite hieroglyphics, of a king who 
reigned about 700 B.C. We are told that 
he was a Greek, and that his line went 
back to 1200 B. C. The interesting thing 
for the archaeologist is the hybrid art 
that came from this region. At the base of 
the palace there are great reliefs, and when 
one compares the art there with the art of 
the seventh century in Greece, one sees 
that it is the same art. Thus, while the 
Phoenicians began the transformation of 
the art of Greece, especially with their 
textiles, it now looks as if this hybrid 
half-Greek half-barbarian art of South- 
ern Turkey was the main source of the 
change. Another influence was the art 
of Northern Syria, where the Greeks had 
a trading post which we have just dug out, 
through which exports went to Greece. 
So it seems that the Greeks themselves 
transformed their art and made this revo- 
lution at the end of the eighth century. 

It is this material that I am going out to 
study in Southern Turkey and Central 
Turkey and in Northern Syria around 
Antioch. I hope to make some contribu- 
tion that will be worthy of the award. 
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AAU W news and notes 


Branch Program- Planning 


What to do next year? Suggestions for 
branch planning in each field have been 
prepared by the staff at Headquarters, 
drawing on branch reports, suggestions 
from the state chairmen, and guidance of 
the national committees. These program- 
planning letters are being sent to branch 
presidents for distribution to the branch 
chairmen as rapidly as the names of the 
1951-52 branch presidents are reported. 

If you are a chairman and this material 
hasn’t reached you, first inquire whether 
your branch president has received it. 
If not, check with last year’s president to 
make sure that the 1951-52 officers for 
your branch have been reported to the 
Headquarters office in Washington. There 
are still many gaps in our list. 


General Director Honored 


At Mount Holyoke’s 114th commence- 
ment, honorary degrees were conferred on 
four distinguished women educators, in- 
cluding the General Director of the Ameri- 
van Association of University Women, 
Miss Helen D. Bragdon. The degree of 
doctor of laws was awarded to Miss 
Bragdon, Miss Sarah G. Blanding, presi- 
dent of Vassar College, and Miss Margaret 
Clapp, president of Wellesley. Miss Elea- 
nor Mason, principal of the Women’s 
Christian College of Madras, India, re- 
ceived the doctor of science degree. Miss 
Bragdon is a graduate of Mount Holyoke, 
and a former alumnae trustee of the 
college. 

A week later, on June 10, Miss Bragdon 
received the LL.D. degree from Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Maryland. She had been 
dean at Hood from 1938 to 1941. 
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AAUW Represented on German Tour 
of American Women’s Panel 
Immediately after the Atlantic City con- 
vention, Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Vice. 
President from the Rocky Mountain Re. 
gion, went to Washington for briefing for 
a six-weeks tour of Western Germany and 
Berlin. Mrs. Gilstrap was the AAUW 
member on a panel representing 12 na- 
tional non-governmental women’s organi- 
zations. The purpose of the mission, con- 
ducted under a program of the Women’s 
Affairs Branch of the Office of the U. §. 
High Commissioner for Germany, was to 
give German women opportunity to con- 
sult with leaders of American women’s 
organizations on the role of women in 
civic life, and ways in which women can 
work together in building a society based 
on participation of individuals. 

Word has come from Germany of the 
sagerness with which German women are 
discussing their problems with the Ameri- 
‘an visitors, and their appreciation of the 
interest demonstrated by the fact that the 
American organizations have sent these 
consultants, defraying the cost of trans 
portation from their own treasuries. 

We look forward to a full account from 
Mrs. Gilstrap in the fall. A State Depart- 
ment release on the group’s visit to Berlin 
mentions Mrs. Gilstrap’s comment that 
she found the work of her counterpart 
organization in Berlin of particular im- 
portance as it emphasized aid to univer- 
sity women who are refugees from the 
Soviet Zone. “It is especially significant,” 
Mrs. Gilstrap said, “that these young 
people who flee from the east can depend 
on the Berlin university women to help 
them in establishing a free life in West 
Berlin.” (See also page 256.) 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


German Kindergarten Project 
Enlists AAUW Associate 


Through another channel AAUW is shar- 
ing its resources to help build a more dem- 
ocratic Germany. On May 30 Miss Chris- 
tine Heinig, AAUW staff Associate in 
Childhood Education, flew to Germany 
to conduct workshops on kindergartens in 
the Berlin area and develop educational 
materials in this field. Miss Heinig will 
take three months’ leave for this project, 
arranged under the Department of State’s 
educational exchange program with Ger- 
many. 

This mission to Germany will add an- 
other chapter to Miss Heinig’s already ex- 
tensive experience in childhood education 
work abroad. She was for five years in 
charge of kindergarten demonstration 
centers in Australia and served as educa- 
tional advisor for the Australian Kinder- 
garten of the Air. And in 1939 she was en- 
gaged by the London County Council to 
give a series of lectures for preschool 
teachers. 

We are very fortunate that Mrs. Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette, who formerly held the 
childhood education post on the AAUW 
staff, consented to pinch-hit for Miss 
Heinig during her absence — and is now 
hard at work on a digest of branch reports. 


Dr. Morrison Resigns 


Members who have no international rela- 
tions responsibilities will join with inter- 
national relations chairmen in regret that 
Dr. Phoebe Morrison has resigned from 
her post as International Relations Asso- 
ciate on the Headquarters staff. Through 
her wide knowledge of the international 
field, her clear, vigorous presentation of 
issues, and her warm perception of the 
human values in AAUW’s various inter- 
national relationships, Dr. Morrison has 
enhanced the vitality to our program in 
this field. Coming to the AAUW staff in 
1948, when the International Federation 
of University Women was still in the pro- 
cess of restoring affiliations broken by 
the rise of the dictators and the Second 


World War, Dr. Morrison has contributed 
particularly to a renewal of our sense of 
common endeavor with the other 31 
associations in the IFUW. Her booklet, 
The International Federation of University 
Women, When, How, and Why, is one of 
the most popular of AAUW publications, 
and her assistance in channeling aid from 
AAUW members to university women 
abroad during the years of postwar scarci- 
ties is gratefully remembered by partici- 
pants on both sides. In addition to her 
AAUW duties, she has served as one of the 
IFUW representatives on the Liaison 
Committee of Women’s International Or- 
ganizations at the U.N., and has given 
much assistance to the Japanese and Ger- 
man women who have come to this coun- 
try on government-sponsored tours of 
observation. 

Mrs. Barbara D. Evans (Mrs. Austin), 
member of the New York City Branch, 
has been appointed to take Dr. Morrison’s 
place on the Liaison Committee at the 
U.N. 


The new International Relations Asso- 


ciate has not been appointed, but Dr. 
Morrison is holding the fort temporarily. 


Winning the Peace: a Statement 
from the Women’s Organizations 


A statement for Memorial Day, voicing 
hope for peace through the United Na- 
tions, was drafted by 11 leading national 
women’s organizations of this country and 
presented to the Honorable Warren Aus- 
tin, chairman of the United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations. The AAUW 
was one of the signatories, and Mrs. W. 
Clayton Lytle, Vice-President from the 
North Atlantic Region, represented the 
Association in presenting the statement. 
It was carried to countries abroad by the 
Voice of America, and it is hoped that this 
positive declaration may help to refute 
Soviet propaganda against American 
women and their organizations, and also 
to answer the propaganda of the commu- 
nist-inspired American Peace Crusade. 
The statement read: 
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On this day which is set aside to honor those 
who have given their lives in successive wars 
that freedom and justice might prevail, we call 
upon our members to rededicate themselves to 
those principles for which these men died, and 
which today are threatened on a worldwide 
scale. 

The women of the United States have long 
worked for peace. They know that peace, to 
endure, must be accompanied by freedom and 
justice and must be founded on law and order. 
They know that law, to be respected, must be 
based on spiritual and moral values. 

Because it seems to us that the issue of peace 
at any price, without justice and without free- 
dom, is being promoted in an effort to under- 
mine the unity of the free world, it seems wise 
at this moment for our organizations to re- 
affirm our desire for a just and lasting peace, 
and for the preservation of human values 
everywhere. 

Our organizations ... have cooperated 
with each other many times to support genuine 
efforts to bring the nations of the world to- 
gether to secure peace and to promote freedom 
among all nations. . . . We have all supported 
the United Nations. We stand for the principle 
of collective security. We know also that no one 
nation, however strong, can alone secure a 
lasting peace. We now reaffirm our belief that 
in the success of the United Nations lies our 
best hope for a peaceful world. Through its 
organs and its specialized agencies vast hu- 
manitarian programs are going forward and, 
in spite of great obstacles, progress has been 
made toward achieving a free world where the 
dignity of the individual is of first importance 
regardless of race, sex, color, or creed. 

We recognize that hunger, poverty, injus- 
tice, and disease are enemies of peace. We be- 
lieve that through united effort these enemies 
can be conquered and that peace which has 
been defined as “‘stronger than conflict, more 
durable than enmity, more serviceable than 
strife” can be established. For this reason we 
support humanitarian programs which must go 
forward on a worldwide scale. We support 
proposals that will assure the free flow of in- 
formation within and across national bounda- 
ries. 

We realize that winning the world peace 
may be more difficult than winning a world 
war, but we believe that women, informed, 

_determined and united in purpose, can move 
the nations toward this high goal. To this end 
we pledge our continuing efforts. 
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Writing Project Winners 


Announcement of the prize-winning po. 
etry and short stories, selected from among 
116 entries submitted by 106 members in 
this year’s AAUW Writing Project, has 
been made. Among the manuscripts, which 
came from 71 branches in 30 states, were 
58 short stories and 58 verse entries, q 
classification which includes groups of 
three short lyrics or a long poem. Writers 
winning first place received critical com. 
ment by the judges as their reward. 

Horace Gregory, poet-critic who also 
is lecturer in poetry and critical theory at 
Sarah Lawrence College, awarded first 
place to the poem “Security” by Gladys 
Montgomery of the Rockford, Illinois, 
Branch; second place to “Thirteen” by 
Helen Field Watson of the Mitchell, South 
Dakota, Branch; and third place to “Illi- 
nois-Central, July” by Margarete Baum 
Cantrall of the Champaign-Urbana, Illi- 
nois, Branch. 

First place in the short story division 
was awarded to “A Chinese Trilogy” by 
Virginia Grant Collins, of The Oranges, 
New Jersey, Branch. The judge was 
Martha Foley, editor of The Best Short 
Stories and lecturer on short story writing 
at Columbia University. Three other sto- 
ries mentioned by the judge were: “‘ Treas- 
ures on Earth” by Alice Jacoby Harm- 
ish, of the Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 
Branch; “‘ Hilltop Hostel” by Helen Field 
Watson, of Mitchell, South Dakota; and 
“Valiant Dust” by Hazel Cole Shupp, of 
the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Branch. 

All but one of the branches with winners 
in the writing project have had writing 
workshops for a long time. 

Two AAUW branch writing groups did 
all the preliminary judging of the manv- 
scripts, selecting the ones to be submitted 
to each judge for this 1950 Writing 
Project. The Albany, New York, Branch 
selected the poems sent to Mr. Gregory 
and the Portland, Oregon, Branch chose 
the ten short stories from which Mis 
Foley made her choice. These brane 
groups were selected on the basis of theif 












activities, study, and record of publi- 
cation. The quality of manuscripts entered 
in the writing project over a period of 
years was also a factor in the selection 
of the two. 
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Cood Human Relations Broadcast 


last year AAUW cooperated with the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews in a radio series entitled “Good Hu- 
man Relations,” in which branches had 
the opportunity to tell what the AAUW 
was doing internationally, nationally, and 
locally for better intergroup relations. 
These broadcasts were given in over 40 











was 
Short qities, and did much in bringing to the 
riting attention of the public the important 





projects that AAUW groups are under- 
taking in this area. 

The National Conference is now plan- 
ning another series for the coming year. 
This plan calls for a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram, which again will be given locally 
over as many stations as the Conference 
ificers can secure. The broadcast will 
open with a statement of the theme, fol- 
lowed by a five-minute dramatic recording 
of an incident of human interest by radio 
or screen personality. At the conclusion 
if the recording, the NCCJ chairman will 
tigage in a discussion with local members 
of different organizations, the general 
topic to be: ‘“‘What has membership in 
your organization meant to you in terms 
of making you a person of goodwill?” 

Last year the broadcasts discussed 
what the organizations were doing; this 
year the emphasis will be on what mem- 
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bership in an organization has meant to 
the individual. Members of two or three 
different organizations will be invited to 
be present for the discussion period that 
closes each program. 

Because of the many worthwhile proj- 
ects AAUW is asked to join in, particu- 
larly in these times of stress when the re- 
sponsibilities of citizen organizations are 
greatly increased, we do not feel that 
AAUW can again join nationally with the 
NCCJ in sponsoring these broadcasts. 
But we do hope that branches whose pro- 
grams permit will participate if the local 
Conference can arrange time for a broad- 
cast. It has been suggested that the local 
branches (if they cooperate in this project) 
might be teamed up with members of the 
American Library Association, or the 
League of Women Voters. That would be 
a matter for decision with the local NCCJ. 


AAUW Welcomes 17 New Branches 


The addition of 17 new branches has in- 
creased the size of the Association to 1,176 
branches scattered throughout the coun- 
try. Branches welcomed to the AAUW 
family as this issue went to press are: 


ARIZONA Nortu CAROLINA 
Douglas Cullowhee 
. Salisbury 
CALIFORNIA Cun 
Calaveras Chillicothe 
La Mesa * 
Santa Maria PENNSYLVANIA 
Walnut Creek Lancaster 
TEXAS 
ConNECTICUT 5 Victoria 
New Britain WIsconsiIn 
MIssIssIPPI Clintonville 
‘ Natchez WYoMING 
Bridger Valley. 
NEBRASKA Platte Valley 
Superior Powell 
Lost at A. C. 


Did you find a dark green Burberry rain- 
coat at Atlantic City? If so, please com- 
municate with Dr. Alice Parker, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Missouri. 


* Announced prematurely in January. 
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German University Women Sponsor 
Students Dormitory in Berlin 


In the summer of 1949 the University Wom- 
en’s Committee of the Berliner Frauenbund 
(founded by Dr. Agnes von Zahn-Harnach) 
was offered for rent a house and garden in the 
American Sector of Berlin which had been a 
domestic science school. The house contained 
18 rooms, a large kitchen, bathrooms, etc., and 
the committee decided to convert it into a girl 
students dormitory, since there was an urgent 
need for cheap accommodation for the increas- 
ing number of students from the Russian Zone 
who had to defray their expenses on a tiny 
scholarship awarded by the city authorities of 
Western Berlin. 

The house was in a bad state of repair. It 
had been looted after the defeat and contained 
no furniture except a few iron bedsteads, some 
wardrobes, and a few chairs. The proprietors 
were ready to repair the worst damage (tiles 
in the roof, holes in the walls, window-panes, 
etc.). 

Attempts of the committee to find some sub- 
stantial financial help for the project failed, 
since the economic situation of Berlin at the 
time was at its lowest ebb. So two members 
belonging to the Free University decided to 
embark on the project without such help. An 
appeal for furniture was made in the press 
which met with a response from all parts of 
Western Berlin. A banker gave the first 200 
marks in cash, the Higher Education Officer of 
OMGUS gave another 200 marks and was 
ready to supply trucks for collecting the furni- 
ture offered by the public. A coal-merchant 
was willing to give us credit for fuel. 

And so on November 1, the beginning of the 
winter term, the first 14 girls could move into 
five of the rooms. The British Salvation Army 
gave some blankets and tables. The American 
Red Cross sent some Care Packages with more 
blankets. Dr. Marie-Elizabeth Liiders, Chief of 
the Berlin Central Welfare Office, gave us two 
truckloads of furniture and mattresses and in- 
duced some firms to send a vacuum cleaner, 
irons, and study lamps. A concert at the Free 
University brought a little more money. The 
American Women’s Club gave 1,000 marks for 
bedsteads and other equipment and another 
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900 for the installation of a telephone and mor 
second-hand furniture. Members of the Ameri. 
can Women’s Club were most helpful in col. 
lecting odd bits of curtain material and clothes 
for the girls. They also employed them a; 
babysitters and for other odd jobs, sent papers 
and magazines, gifts of candy, etc., and tins of 
food at Christmas and Easter. 

Two months ago HICOG through the Higher 
Education Officer granted an application for 
700 marks to start a reference library of Ger. 
man books. Thus we are indebted in many 
ways to the United States for very helpful 
support. 

It was therefore a great joy last August 
when we had the opportunity of giving hos 
pitality for a week to two American girl stu- 
dents from North Carolina, and at a social eve. 
ning arranged by our girls we could welcome 
six more boys and girls of that group. 

We should indeed be very happy, if some 
girl students from other countries would be 
ready to make the dormitory their home fora 
whole term of study. However, they would 
have to put up with somewhat primitive living 
conditions, so we have not yet ventured to 
make a general appeal for such a project. 

Since last summer term the dormitory has 
been complete with 34 inmates. 

The amounts paid by the students (15-3) 
marks) cover the expenses for the rent plus the 
electricity and water bills. The Berlin Senate 
has meanwhile taken over the expenses for 
central heating. Still, 150 to 200 marks a month 
must be found for the remaining expenses and 
for purchasing the many necessary articles of 
equipment which are still missing. Up to the 
first of April we have been successful, but no 
solution has as yet been found beyond that 
date. However, we are confident that help wil 
come in due time when it is needed. 

Since the University Women’s Committee 
of the Berliner Frauenbund has been recognized 
as a branch of the German Federation, the 
dormitory has been taken over into the spot- 
sorship of that Association. 


HELEN ScHERE 
Vice-President, Berlin Brand 
German Federatiw 

of University Wome 


Berlin-Zehlendorf 
Beeren Strasse 8 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


EDUCATION 


AAUW Members Look at College Edu- 
cation, by Patricia Woodward Cautley. In- 
terim report of the findings from replies to the 
Questionnaire Survey in Higher Education; to- 
gether with An Outline for Group Discussion. 

25 cents 


Midcentury White House Conference 
Kit. Reports on implications for AAUW and 
Ithaca follow-up meeting; conference highlights; 


list of references and recordings. 25 cents 


The Child, the Parent, the Teacher— in 
Mobilization. Reprints of articles in the Win- 
ter and Spring JOURNALS On aspects of mobiliza- 
tion and civil defense that will particularly con- 
cern AAUW, with charts showing civil defense 


set-up. 20 cents 


The Arlington Story: A Fight for Better 
Schools. A film strip and record telling the 
part an AAUW branch played in a county- 
wide fight for better schools. For rental. $2.00 


Teacher Recruitment. Ten leaflets on supply 


and demand, salaries, career values, report of 
AAUW projects. Revised. $1.00 


Federal-State Relations to Education. 
A kit containing pro-con statements on the 
educational provisions in the Hoover Report, 
a bibliography, and reprints. 15 cents 


THE ARTS 


Art in the Town. Branch projects relating 
to community life and resources as well as the 
growth of member initiative. 65 cents 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. The 1950, 
72-page edition has suggestions on beginning 
art programs in the branch, mechanics of or- 
ganization, subject matter, etc. 45 cents 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, by 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dis. 
cussion topics, and bibliography for each 
specialized agency. Revised. 30 cents 


World Economy and Peace, by Maoxine 


Sweezy Woolston. Economic guide. 25 cents 


The United States and Eastern Asia. A 
study guide by Meribeth E. Cameron. 15 cents 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women— When, How, Why. 4 
booklet telling the IFUW story. 5 cents 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Some Questions on Federal Aid to Edvu- 
cation. Revised. Pro-Con Statement. 10 cents 


Laws in the Making, by Marjorie L. Tem 
ple. Progress of a bill through Congress. 5 cents 


Handbook for 
Chairmen. 


Legislative Program 
25 cents 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Assignment in Human Freedom. A hand- 
book for Status of Women Chairmen. 40 cents 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Consumer Bulletin No. 2, July 1951. 


The consumer in the defense program. 15 cenis 


Study-Bibliography in Mental Health 


Books, pamphlets, films. 25 cenls 


Good Human Relations. Radio script o 
AAUW branch programs. 25 cenls 


Group Tensions in the United States 


An outline for community study. 25 cenls 


SEND ORDER AND MONEY TO THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C 








